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Notes. 


LADY CAPULET. 


WHEN people bid their imagination call up 
Lady Capulet, I wonder what is the vision 
that is generally evoked. Iam apt to see a tall, 
upright woman of middle age, with an air of 
command, and ahard, clever face. Some of 
these attributes the original may have had, 
but it is important to remember that she 
was in all probability not more than from 
eight-and-twenty to thirty years old, for 
she tells her daughter, not yet fourteen, 
that it was at much the same age that she 
gave birth to her. Not far away, in Milan, 
Francis, the duke who died in fifteen hundred 
and something, left behind him, in Christina 
of Sweden, a widow who was but thirteen. 
The more rapid maturity induced by a 
Southern clime would in Lady Capulet’s 
case no doubt detract from the juvenility 





compatible with twenty-eight under English 
conditions. She must have married a man 
of another generation than her own, for, by 
the aid of the memory of a kinsman (I. v.), 
he elicits the fact that it was thirty years 
since he had worn a mask, and his wife 
brutally recommends him to take a crutch 
when in a moment of excitement he clamours 
for his sword. I conjecture that he may have 
reached the decrepitude of between fifty 
and sixty. We must not forget that he too 
had ripened under a Southern sun, and that 
there was a time, even in our own country, 
when half a century of life was wont to make 
a man senile. The picture of age given by 
Richard Rolle of Hampole in ‘ The Pricke of 
Conscience ’ is enough to make one shudder 
in one’s shoes, and it is introduced by the 
assertion :— 
Fone man may now fourty yhere pas 
And foner fifty als in somtym was. 

Lady Capulet’s nurse, if a little older than 
she, would not be very far ahead. She must 
have slighted her own babe to devote herself 
to Juliet, and perhaps we need not be sur- 
prised that Susan was “with God.’ She 
was a coarse-minded woman, as many valued 
servants have been, and are—bhbeneath the 
veneering of the Council school. 

In the judgment of Prof. Gervinus, ‘“ the 
Lady Capulet is at once a heartless and 
unimportant woman”; whereas in that of 
** An Actress,”’ who, in reckless English and 
with keen perception, has put forth ‘The 
True Ophelia and Other Studies of Shake- 
speare’s Women,’ the dramatist has in- 
tentionally made Lady Capulet the strongest 
character in the play. The significance of 
the part, ‘‘ An Actress ’’ considers, has been 
strangely overlooked :— 

“ Inquiry amongst ladies of the dramatic pro- 
fession itself fails to elicit any memory of a fine 
Lady Capulet. It is, on the contrary, a part that 
no successful actress would dream of playing in its 
present form, and it is usually allotted to inexpe- 
rience. To such insignificance has the character 
been reduced that her first big scene is cut out, or, 
on the rare occasions when it is played, her lines 
are given to her husband to speak.”’ 


I feel that ‘An Actress” is quite right 
as to the importance of Lady Capulet in the 
drama; she is, I should say, cardinal—the 
plot hinges on her. Her rancour against 
the Montagues seems to be more malignant 
than that of Capulet himself, who, when 
told of Romeo’s presence among his guests, 
sweetly observes :— 

Let bim alone ; 
He bears him like a portly gentleman. 
Take no note of him: 


It is my will. | Lv. 
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And so forth. Perhaps Lady Capulet may 
have looked upon it as being her duty to 
keep up the family quarrel now that her 
lord showed the tolerance which is apt to 
come with years; and perhaps, as “ An 
Actress ”’ suggests, her bitterness was inten- 
sified by the fact that the rival house had 
its heir in Romeo, while their own direct 
descent must merge in Juliet. It is she 
alone who clamours for Romeo’s death for 
killing one who had slain Mercutio, and we 
find her planning to have poison administered 
to the young object of her hate, 
That he shall soon keep Tybalt company. 

As a mother Lady Capulet was ambitious 
and unscrupulous; she was stern and unsym- 
pathetic ; quite other than the “Mummy ” 
of the present day, who lovingly sub- 
mits to the guidance of her child, and is 
easily “got over.’ But surely for a fif- 
teenth- or sixteenth-century parent Lady 
Capulet was not exceptionally hard; she was 
only like the rest. Let us remind ourselves 
of what little Lady Jane Grey, well-nigh 
Juliet’s contemporary, revealed to Roger 
Ascham when he found her reading Greek, 
instead of hunting with her people in Brad- 
gate Park, and asked her the reason of her 
preference. 

“*T will tell you, quoth she, and tell you a troth 
which perchance ye will marvel at. One of the 
greatest benefits that ever God gave me is that He 
sent me to sharpe and severe Parentes and so gentle 
a scholemaster. For when I am in presence of 
either father or mother, whether I speake, kepe 
silence, sit, stand, cr go, eate, drinke, be merie, or 
sad, be sowyng, playing, dauncing or doing anie 
thing els, I must do it as it were, in such weight, 
mesure and number, even so perfitlie, as God made 
the world, or else I am so sharplie taunted, so 
cruellie threatened, yea presentlie some tymes, with 
pinches, nippes and bobbes and other waies which 
I will not name, for the honor I beare them, so 
without mesure misordered, that I think my selfe 
in hell till tyme cum that I must go to M. Eimer, 
who teacheth me so gentlie, with soch faire allure- 
mentes to learning, that I thinke all the tyme 
nothing, whiles I am with him. And when I am 
called from him I fall on weeping because what- 
soever I do els but learning is fal of grief, trouble, 
feare and whole misliking unto me.” 

Poor little Jane! and she was great-niece 
of that mighty monarch Henry VIII.! 
I do not think her mother was kinder or 
more approachable than Lady Capulet 
herself, and the two fathers were not out of 
keeping. I am convinced that the epithets 
which Juliet’s hurled at her were familiar 
to her from his mouth as household words, 
and not the unparalleled result of a moment 
of extraordinary excitement. 

It is hardly necessary to say that there 
was nothing exceptionally arbitrary in the 





mode in which a marriage was “ arranged ’” 
between Juliet and the County Paris. 
Lady Jane Grey again, for instance, was 
given, against her will, to Lord Guildford 
Dudley before she had turned sixteen. For 
ages and ages, as Mr. Gairdner says of the 
fourteenth century in one of his introduc- 
tions to ‘The Paston Letters’ (iii. Ixiv.), 
“marriage was quite understood to be a 
thing which depended entirely upon arrange- 
ments made by parents.’’ So it must be 
admitted that the Capulets merely observed 
‘* the rigour of the game ”’ when they played 
Juliet to take County Paris. Their conduct 
was at least as conventionally justifiable as 
that of their daughter, who contracted her- 
self in a brace of shakes to a youth whom 
she had barely seen, reminding one of the 
girl of whom Biondello told: ‘‘ married in 
an afternoon, as she went in the garden for 
parsley to stuff a rabbit ’”’ (‘ Shrew,’ IV. iv.). 
‘Sr. SwiTHIn. 





BISHOP MAURICE OF OSSORY AND 
HUDSON, THE PORTRAIT PAINTER. 


I sEND (with permission of the possessor 
of the original MS., Miss C. C. Ogle, of 
Budleigh Salterton) a copy of a very 
interesting letter from Edward Maurice, 
who was consecrated Bishop of Ossory in 
1754, and died in 1756. The letter, which 
is only signed with the initials E. M., was 
probably written about 1749-50, but the 
year-date is partly obliterated, and a strangely 
wrong endorsement was consequently made 
about a hundred years ago that it was a letter 
of the Bishop of Ossory in 1709. A copy of 
the engraved portrait is in the Hope Col- 
lection of portraits at Oxford, and the senior 
Assistant Keeper, Mr. R. W. Bridgewater, 
has kindly furnished me with the following 
description. It is a three-quarters mezzotint 
(without name), standing, towards the right, 
but facing to front, wig, coat buttoned, 
right hand hanging down, left with hat, 
gloves and cane, the corner of a building to 
the left, and a hill in distance to the right ; 
under, ‘“‘ Thomas Hudson Pinxt. J. McArdell 
Fecit.”’ The engraver died in 1765. The 
quotation from Virgil (in the second form 
as given in the letter) is underneath. Mr. 
Bridgewater adds a reference to J. C. Smith’s 
‘ British Mezzotinto Portraits ’ for identifica- 
tion. 

Bishop Mant gives a notice of Maurice in 
vol. ii. of his ‘History of the Church in 
Treland,’ with extracts from his blank-verse 
translation of Homer, of which the MS. is 
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preserved in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and mentions that he had in his 
possession a copy of the engraved portrait. 
He adds an extract from Maurice’s will, 
in which the printed books in his house at 
Dunmore were bequeathed to form a library 
for the use of the clergy of his diocese. Is this 
still preserved at Kilkenny or elsewhere ? 
Of the ‘‘ Comedy” nothing appears to be 
known. 
Dunmore, near Atthy, 

My DEAR FRIEND, Sept. 16. 17— 


Your letter directed long ago to Bath, after 
many adventures, found me at Dunmore, but found 
me disappointed of all my propos’d rest and joy by 
worse weather than I left in England: so bad that 
I wish’d myself back. But that was not all the 
reason of my wish. For I have, and do reproach 
myself that I spent so little time with one who 
often has made my time so light and easy that I 
was insensible of its motion. That trifle I left with 
you, since it has the good fortune to give you some 
entertainment, I would wish you to transcribe that 
you may retain some impression of one who cannot 
see you as often as he passionately desires. The 
performance was with my usual rapidity under a 
tree in sight of masons, who were, I hope, doing 
hetter, making a quay. You flatter me with the 
facility of the measure. I have found the prose of 
Comedy commonly too stiff. The measure is what 
makes Comedy as even as much as the Friction, if 
it be at all a Poem, which, you know, was formerly 
doubted. There is a charm in it which takes the 
ear delightfully, especially when pronounced by a 
smooth and pliant tongue. I shew’d it to Quin who 
seem’d not to relish it and objected to the measure. 
He seem’d to think it strange that I could be so 
employ’d without having him in my eye. But I 
thought not of the Stage but amus’d myself with an 
imitation of one of the most regular pieces (at 
least) that I ever read. There happens to be no 
part for Quin in it. There is for Garrick, to whom 
{ would have shewn it had it not been for his 
abrupt departure from Bath. And, if you know 
him and can trust him, I should not be displeased 
with his thoughts of it. And so ask for the Flat- 
terer, whom you may send by some safe hand, 
seal’d up, to Hans Bailie, for my use, on whom I 
— make some improvement, were it worth 
while. 

Tom Tench I left at Bath, bound, and in his 
boots, for Cheltenham, and have heard nothing of 
him since. I had him longer than any man ever 
had, except his old master. Rob Buller has not 
given me a scrawl since I came to Ireland. I shall 
soon see him in Dublin, where I shall appear as a 
sort of an Elfinstick, but so cool a one as never 
went to the Castle of Dublin. But when a man 
does not as he is bid you may thank yourself, or 
you would have been, is the language. 

Lam surpriz’d I have heard nothing of my shadow 
at Hudson’s. He promised to frame and finish it. 
and have a copper plate made of it and to send all 
where I directed, to Hans Bailie the Alderman. I 
have heard nothing of him, though he was writ to 
by Bailie and directed to call on Knox for all 
expenses. I do suppose the Print is not done. 
If it be not, 1 should desire to have the Picture 
without it. And if he is unwilling to part with it 





without having a Print taken of his Master-piece 
as he seems to imagine it, I would have it engrav'd, 
and not in the Messotinto way. I left him a 
= to put under it, instead of a name. It was 
this— 

Umbrose cui circum flumina Noere 

Rus fuerat, pauperque domus, nec nota potentum 

Munera. . Virg. 


If the print be not done and yet to be done, F 
would change it for this— 
Rura mihi et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes.. 
Flumina amem silvasque inglorius. 
(Georg. II. 485-6.} 


But I leave the choice to you. The latter I prefer, 
as it is Virgil pure and undebauch’d, whereas the 
former has in it three chang’d words, besides the 
ambiguity they may convey of the word Munera. 


I am, to give you some account of myself, in 
good health and tolerable spirits, still wakeful 
as the nightingale; O that as musical! For 
am in my third copy of Homer, being willing to 
leave it legible to some friend, for the copy before 
me is so scor’d and interlined that you, who are a 
pretty good master of cypher, could make nothing 
of it. I have just room for my best respects to 
your good wife and my blessing to your boy. E 
think often of Moreton, Quin, &c., and am 

My dear Taylour, 
Everlastingly yours, E. M. 


W. D. Maoray. 





JOHN WILKES AND THE ‘ESSAY ON 
WOMAN.’ 


(See ante, p. 121.) 


We thus have it made plain that there 
was a manuscript of ‘ The Essay on Woman,’ 
and Curry swore that this was in Wilkes’s 
handwriting. 

This does not, indeed, prove him to be 
the author ; he might be merely the copyist. 
Is there such proof? There is. Where ? 
In the original letters, under the hands of 
Thomas Potter and John Wilkes themselves. 
The letters of Wilkes have been published 
over a century and a half. That of Potter 
about to be noticed has been studiously 
overlooked by those partial critics who have 
laboured to prove the authorship of Potter, 
and to deny even the participation of Wilkes. 

It will be remembered that on 12 Dec., 
1766, Wilkes wrote thus to the Duke of 
Grafton (‘ Letters between the D. of G. and 
....John Wilkes,’ London, 1769; ‘The 
Poems of J. W.,’ quarto, 1871) :— 

“He [Pitt] may remember the compliment he 
paid me on two certain poems of mine in the year 
1754. If I were to take the declarations made by 
himself and the late Mr. Potter in his letter, they 
were more charmed with those verses after the 
ninety-ninth reading than after the first. 
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“‘T will now submit to your Grace if there was 
not something peculiarly base and perfidious in Mr. 
Pitt’s calling me a blasphemer of my God for those 
very verses at a time when I was absent and dan- 
gerously ill from an affair of honour [the duel with 
Martin].” 

Now, what does Potter say in the letter 
alluded to? «Writing on Sunday night, 
27 Oct., 1754, to Wilkes, he begins :— 

ere But Iam in no good humour—no, though I 

have this morning read your parody for the 99th 
time and have laughed as heartily as I did at the 
first .....Mr. Pitt will be in town next Saturday. 
shauee You will grieve when I tell you a circumstance 
relating to P— which hastens his journey.” 
He then, in a strain too much in the Wilkes- 
Potter vein to endure repetition, proceeds 
to allude to the great Commoner’s forth- 
coming marriage to ‘“‘ Ly H. Gr.” (Hester 
Grenville), which took place on 16 Nov. 
Potter prophesied ill of the union which 
gave our country its second Pitt, and con- 
tinued :— 

“* At dinner yesterday we read over your parody. 
He bid me tell you he found with great concern 
you was as wicked and agreeable as ever. In my 
conscience I think you exceed yourself. I have 
made a few verbal [he had first written ‘‘ literal ”] 
amendments...... If I happen to see him [Dr. Web- 
ster, a regular correspondent of Wilkes] I shall 
show him the parody.’’—Add. MS. 30,867, f. 103. 

Now, what were “ those very verses ”’ but 
these parodies ? At the time when Wilkes 
was lying wounded after his encounter 
with Martin, Pitt in a debate which, we 
learn from Cobbett, took place on 24 Nov., 
1763, inveighed so bitterly against these 
parodies that Walpole, describing the final 
debate on the expulsion carried against the 
demagogue on 19 Jan., 1764, says that the 
‘“‘warmest sticklers for him” had _ been 
** discountenanced and discouraged by the 
harsh epithets bestowed on him by Pitt ” 
(‘ Mem. of Geo. ITI.,’ i. 278). 

Pitt’s furious rhetoric—the result, accord- 
ing to Von Ruville (‘Chatham,’ iii. 131), of 
an interview with George III., who was 
bent on the patriot’s destruction at any 
cost—is preserved for us in Cobbett’s ‘ Par- 
liamentary History,’ xv. 1364 :— 

“The author did not deserve to be ranked among 
the human species—he was the blasphemer of his 
God and the libeller of his King. He had no con- 
nexion with any such writer. He neither associated 
nor communicated with any such...... He knew 
ore of any connexion with the writer of the 
ibel. 

Yet on 20 July, 1757, Pitt had written to 
Wilkes the warmest letter of congratulation 
on his entry into public life—the proper 
sphere, in his opinion, for his friend’s “ great 
and shining talents” ; and on 16 Oct., 1759, 
Pitt had concluded a letter very flattering to 





the feelings of its recipient with the words 
(Add. MS. 30,877, tf. 5, 14) :— 

Be assured that I shall always be extremely 
glad to promote your desires—(always meaning 
your virtuous ones)—and believe me with great 
truth and regard, Dear Sir, 

Your humble obedient servant, 
Wm: Pirr. 

Whether or not “‘ one of those strange fits 
....0f extravagant deference to Royalty ” 
is the explanation of Pitt’s dissembling, we 
cannot blame Wilkes for his subsequent 
attitude to his former intimate. 

It is difficult in the face of this evidence 
to accept Earl Stanhope’s view that Pitt 
neither saw nor commended the parodies 
(‘ Hist.,’ v. 75), or “Von Ruville’s, that 
“how much truth there was in this asser- 
tion it is impossible to discover ”’ (‘Chatham, 
iii. 131). 

Nor will the impartial critic, peruaps, echo 
either of these observations :— 

‘*No evidence was then adduced, nor has any yet 
been adduced, proving him [Wilkes] to have written 
the poem. It is almost certain that its author was 
Potter.”’—Rae, Fort. Rev., Sept., 1868. 

‘** What authority there may be that the poem 
had remained in manuscript and lain in Wilkes’s 
desk...... until it was delivered to Curry to be printed 
I cannot imagine.’’—Dilke, ‘N. & Q.,’ 2S. iv. 21. 

No weight is to be allowed to Wilkes’s 
remark to Maltby—recorded by Dyce—that 
Potter wrote the parodies, nor to any state- 
ments by Wilkites to that effect, for Wilkes 
plainly paltered with the truth after convic- 
tion. He not only gave different and dis- 
ingenuous accounts of what the parodies 
were, but he was not even consistent as to 
the extent to which he published them. We 
have just seen him write of Pitt and Potter 
as praising them; earlier he had asserted 
that only Dashwood and Sandwich ever 
saw them (Walpole to Mann, 17 Nov., 1763); 
and he apparently instructed his attorney 
that “‘it had been read publickly....years 
before by the very Lord who moved against 
it’ (Add. MS. 30,885, f. 155). 

While agreeing with Dilke that ‘“ the poem 
was written by one person,” I regard as 
insoluble and unprofitable a discussion as 
to how far Potter either suggested the 
parodies (as Walpole wrote) or had any 
further hand in their composition than his 
letter admits. And it is significant that 
during the debates on the ‘ Essay’ in the 
Commons’ in January, 1769 (1 Cavendish), 
no Wilkite disowned the authorship of the 
patriot, himself present in the House. 

Curry, in a part of his evidence to which 
Dilke particularly demurs, informed the 
Lords that Wilkes had told him “ that it 
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took him a great deal of time to compose 
it.’ I shall endeavour to show that this 
was in all probability true. 

Warburton’s ‘Pope’ appeared in 1751. 
Wilkes at once secured a sumptuous copy 
with fine plates. It now worthily reposes 
in the Grenville Library (press-mark 12850— 
58). The patriot has carefully annotated 
it, supplying an omission in the Table of 
Contents, from which the Bishop had in- 
advertently left out ‘The Universal Prayer.’ 
Wilkes has corrected the oversight in his 
own writing. He has marginally noted 
throughout the poems afterwards parodied 
the various readings of preceding editions. 

A perusal of the parodies supplies good 
reason for thinking that they were added 
to and touched up from time to time, and 
perhaps begun before the Warburton edi- 
tion appeared. 

Thus the earliest reference to events of 
the time is to the marriage of Edward Hussey 
to the Duchess of Manchester. There is a 
gross allusion in the ‘ Essay’ to this event, 
which, we learn from a letter of Walpole of 
3 July, 1746, occured in that year, the bride- 
groom’s excessive physical development 
being a subject of jest at the time. Wilkes 
alludes again in a note on Peg Woffington 
to Hussey’s size, and this note is ironically 
ascribed to Burman, and does not correspond, 
as do most, with any actual note of War- 
burton’s. It may well have been written 
with the text referring to Hussey about the 
time of the marriage. Hussey’s nuptials 
must have been a stale subject of jest in 
1762-3. 

The allusion to Peg Woffington in Dublin, 
and the dedication and occasional references 
to Fanny Murray, afford too uncertain 
grounds for any conjectures as to date. 
Mr. Bleackley has shown in his ‘ Ladies Fair 
and Frail’ that in 1754 Fanny was still a 
reigning beauty in the half-world to whom 
Grub Street offered incense, and she con- 
tinued so for years after Dilke chose to con- 
sign her to oblivion, retiring from the town 
to the virtuous embraces of a husband in 
1757 or 1758. 

On the o her hand, we have at Il. 47-8 
of the parody an unmistakable allusion 
bearing strongly on the question of author- 
ship as well as date. For Pope’s 

Then in the scale of reasoning life, ’tis plain, 

There must be somewhere such a rank as man, 
Wilkes has substituted :— 

Then in the scale...... ’tis plain, 

Godlike erect, Bute stands the foremost man. 

Now, what had Potter, who died in 1759, 
to do with Bute, then an official in the 





Princess of Wales’s household? But of 


‘Wilkes it has been well said: ‘‘ He founded 


The North Briton with the express object of 
....opposing Lord Bute ” (Rae, Fort. Rev., 
N.S., iv. 276). 

Is not this passage, the ‘‘mock pane- 
gyric of a man I could not love,”’ admitted 
by Wilkes in his letter to the Aylesbury 
electors to be contained in the ‘ Essay’ ? 
There is an identical strain of mock pane- 
gyric in Wilkes’s poem ‘ The Thane of Bute,’ 
printed in the quarto of 1871. 

The title-page furnishes another clue, both 
to date and authorship. We learn from 
Walpole that in 1763 Wilkes satirized Lord 
George Sackville in an unpublished number 
of The North Briton, and that on 18 Nov. :— 
‘** Wilkes’s bons mots are all over the town, but too 
gross, I think, to repeat: the chief are at_the ex- 
— of poor Lord George.””>—Walpole’s ‘ Letters,’ 

oynbee, v. 318, 389. 

Now, the title-page of the ‘ Essay’ con- 
tains a most calumnious and obscene jest 
at Lord George’s expense, and long after- 
wards Wilkes again sneers at the “ heroic ” 
Secretary, the ‘‘ Intrepidi herois” of the 
title-page (Walpole’s ‘ Letters,’ ix. 339). 

When Potter died on 19 June, 1759, Lord 
George enjoyed a reputation as yet unim- 
peached for valour. Any mock panegyric 
of him as an “intrepid hero” would have 
lacked point. But at the Battle of Minden 
he lost his honour as a soldier, and became 
with Bute one of the best-hated men in the 
kingdom. Now, Minden was fought on 
1 Aug., 1759. 

So extreme was the feeling against Lord 
George that a paper was pinned to the Royal 
Exchange bearing the words: “No petti- 
coat government, no Scotch minister, and 
no Lord George Sackville ’’ (Lecky, iil. 49). 

‘Much scandal,’’ wrote Lecky, ‘‘ was caused b& 
the warm reception given to Lord G. Sackville, 
who was an intimate friend of Bute, but whose 
conduct at Minden had deeply tarnished his 
reputation.”’—iii. 26. 

What more natural than that Wilkes 
should lampoon Bute’s favourite no less 
than Bute in his bawdy rimes ? 

A quotation from some verses of “ the 
late Archbishop of York ’’—Launcelot Black- 
burn, who, says Walpole, kept an archi- 
episcopal seraglio, being plainly indicated— 
appended to the last of Warburton’s notes 
in the parodied ‘ Essay,’ shows us that the 
‘ Essay ’ was completed before the death, in 
1761, of John Gilbert, the next Archbishop 
of York to die in the occupancy of that see. 
Blackburn died in 1743. —— 

Eric R. Watson. } 
(To be continued.) 
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Woop-PavinG SEVENTY YEARS AGO.— 


Do you want to we at new ideas? 
ead old books. 
Do you want to find old ideas ? 
Read new books. 
So spake Edward, Lord Lytton; and the 
saying was brought freshly to mind lately 
when, to while away the tedium of a railway 
journey, I carried with me a back volume 
of Blackwood’s Magazine. It was more 
than seventy years old, yet I found therein 
evidence that the idea of wood-pavement 
had been carried into effect in London half 
a century before I, for one, considered it 
had been seriously thought of. 

In the number of Maga for October, 1842, 
is a paper entitled ‘ The Stranger in London,’ 
the writer whereof mentions foremost 
among the wonders of the metropolis the 
existence of considerable tracts paved with 
wood. He describes the novelty at con- 
siderable length. The following extract 
may suffice to show that the system had 
been adopted somewhat extensively and 
with all the appearance of permanence. 
Why was it discontinued, not to be resumed 
till the eighties ?— 

“‘ Decidedly the greatest improvement that has 
sprung up since our last visit [to London] three or 
four years ago is the introduction of the system of 
paving the streets with wood. A common cab, 
which, in ancient days, clattered and thundered 
along in a hurricane of noise and a deluge of mud, 
now glides peacefully on, till you feel that you are 
in a coroneted carriage, hung upon the most limber 
of springs and lined with the softest of velvet...... 
There is a long Jine of wooden pavement in Oxford 
Street......It is impossible to conceive that human 
stupidity will be so immense as to adhere to stone- 

aving, with Regent Street, Oxford Street, and 
olborn pointing out the superiority of wood.” 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 


rn 


PETER THE WitpD Boy.—The following 
item (now sold) in Mr. P. M. Barnard’s 
Catalogue of Manuscripts No. 68 is worthy 
of preservation in ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

“©185c Hertford.—Northchurch [or Berkhamp- 
‘stead St. Mary].—Portion of a petition to the King 
of James Fenn requesting relief for a boy named 
Peter (? his lunatic son) whom he is unable to keep, 
and who wanders from home and runs away fre- 
quently into the woods. Early 18th century. 

“Signed by James Fenn. The petition is attested 
as true by 13 of the ‘ Principall Inhabitants of the 
Parish of Northchurch,’ who add their signatures, 
the first two being Tho: Duncombe and Richard 
Keene.” 

It relates, not to the lunatic son of James 
Fenn, as is suggested, but to the strange 
creature known as Peter the Wild Boy, 
who was placed in Fenn’s care at a farm near 
Berkhamsted. 








Fenn received a pension from Government 
of 35/. per annum for acting as keeper, and 
from this petition—which I have not seen 
noted elsewhere—evidently found the posi- 
tion no sinecure. 

For a full history and portrait of Peter 
see Home Counties Magazine, vol. viii. 
p- 232. P. D. Monpy. 


“OvER END”=SrraicuTt vup.—I have 
heard this expression used in N. Lincs, but 
it is not recorded in Peacock’s ‘ Glossary ’ 
nor in ‘E.D.D.’ Wheat-ears are ‘“ nicely 
ovver end ” when not “‘laid’”’ by rain. Any 
one sitting up in bed is “ set, ovver end.” 


Winterton, Lines. oT. F. 


FREEMAN: Day: Parry: Pyke.—A 
report received by me from the Society of 
Genealogists of London contains amongst 
other items the following :— 
aa Day married Ann Hills by licence, 26 Jan., 


Sara Day mar. Rich* Copper, both of Brasted, 


26 Apr., 1659. (Westerham, Kent.) 
Mrs. Day, relict of Capt. Alex. Day, 7 Nov., 
1790. Died at Chatham (Gent. Mag., 1056). [Mus- 


grave’s ‘ Obituary.’] 

John Day, 29 Apl., 1791; Dockyard, Deptford. 
Died aged 65 (Lng. -Mag., 399; Gent. Mag., 869). 
[Musgrave’s ‘ Obituary.’] 

Elizabeth Freeman alias Chapman mar. Antony 
Lawrence, 29 May, 1614, at Westerham, Kent. 

Jas. Freeman, of Plaistow, Essex, died 7 Aug., 
1777 (Gent. Mag., 404). [Musgrave’s ‘ Obituary.’] 

The recently published ‘ Registers of 
St. Mildred, Bread Street, London’ (Harl. 
Soc., ‘ Registers,’ vol. xlii., London, 1912), 
contain these baptismal entries :— 

P. 13. 1733,22 Nov., Mary, d. Wm. and Mary 
Freeman. 

P. 14. 1745, 21 June, Sibella, d. John and Mary 
Parry. 

In the same work are recorded these 
burials :— 

P. 94. 1814, 6 Nov., Cooper Freeman, Newgate 
Street, 2 yrs. 11 mo. 
ow 95. 1821, 15 July, Thomas Parry, Bread Street, 

The very interesting volume of ‘ Parry 
Wills,’ by Lieut.-Col. G. 8S. Parry, does 
not contain this item, extracted by Mr. 
Geo. Sherwood from the Principal Probate 
Registry, London :— 

1776, 3 May, John Parry, of East Greenwich, 
Kent, gent., to my daughter Sarah Parry, 65/.; to 
my son Bernard Wilson Parry, paggnes, | apparel ; 
residue to my wife Ann Parry; she and William 
Leighton of Threadneedle Street executors. Wit- 
nesses: Ann Loving, Eliz. Williams. Proved 28 
March, 1781, by relict. (P.C.C. 161 Webster.) 

I should like very much to obtain addi- 
tional facts concerning this John Parry, 
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jun. (son of John and Mary Parry), or as 
to his family and descendants. His mother, 
née Mary Freeman, was a _ stepdaughter 
of Edmond Halley, jun., Surgeon R.N. 
{ob. 1740-41). 

As to my own crux, it still seems possible 
that the Mrs. Sarah Day, widow, of St. 
Leonard’s, Shoreditch, who in 1746 married 
William Pyke, may have borne the maiden 
surname Freeman (? or Stewart). Can any 


reader say ? EucEeNE F. McPIKe. 
135, Park Row, Chicago. 
QUOTATIONS IN ABRAHAM FRAUNCE’S 


‘Victoria.’ (See 1058. v. 88; 118. i. 393; 
v. 446.}—Nos. 28 and 29 in the list at the 
first reference, 

Hominis opes pulcherrime sunt literz 

(‘ Victoria,’ ed. G. C. Moore Smith, 1. 2152) 

and 

Omnes benignos reddit eruditio. (Zbid., 1. 2153), 
are translations of two Greek lines— 

KéAXdorév éore xrjpa madeia Bporois, 
and 

"Aravras 7) maidevors ipépovs tovei— 
in the collection known as Mevdvdpov 
yvapar povdrrixo. The original lines 
are Nos. 275 and 41 of the yvopae in 


Meineke’s ‘Menandri et Philemonis Re- 
liquie,’ Berlin, 1823. Meineke reads 
teAct for moi. They are both on 


p- 100 of Hertelius’s ‘ Vetustissimorum et 
Sapientiss. Comicorum quinquaquinta.... 
sententiz,’ Basel [1560], and in various early 
editions. Neither line is included by T. 
Kock in his ‘Comicorum Atticorum Frag- 
menta,’ 1880-88. 

The line just before these in ‘ Victoria ’ — 

Sed loquere queso vt te intelligam— 

seems to derive from the story in Apuleius :— 

ee ckaee Socrates, qui cum decorum adulescentem et 
diutule tacentem  conspicatus foret: ‘ ut te 
uideam,’ inquit, ‘aliquid eloquere.’ ’’—‘ Florida,’ 2. 

EDWARD BENSLY. 
Aberystwyth. 


“ CostrREL.”—The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in a recent speech made use of this 
word, to the momentary confusion of re- 
porters and sub-editors, who doubtless 
looked in vain for it in the dictionaries ordi- 
narily available. The use and meaning of 
the word were copiously explained in the 
newspapers of subsequent days. It is not 
the first time that ‘“costrel”” has proved a 
puzzle. 

I have just happened on a reference to 
the word in ‘Literary Anecdotes of the 





Nineteenth Century,’ by Nicoll and Wise, 
1896, vol. ii. p. 227. It occurs in the article 
on ‘ The Building of the Idylls,’ descriptive 
of the changes which Tennyson made in 
this group of his poems :— 

‘*The ‘ youth, that following with a costrel’ bore 
‘the means of goodly welcome,’ in the 1859 book, 
appears in that of 1857 as 

A youth, that following in a costrel bore, &c. 
The knowledge that a costrel is a labourer’s 
wooden receptacle for drink was not so general 
that the poet could afford to leave any doubt 
whether the youth was in it or only bringing some- 
thing in it: hence the change of text.” 


RosBert Hvupson. 


THE Roaps ROUND LONDON SEVENTY 
Years Aco. (See ante, p. 82.)—It may be 
worth while, as an addendum to my note at 
the above reference, to give the following 
particulars. 

Of the main roads in the parish of Lam- 
beth, that called South Lambeth Road 
remained the longest unchanged. Besides 
a long row of Georgian houses on its western 
side, there were, on the opposite side, the 
Tudor house of the Tradescants, with its 
garden; and on the same side, further 
north, the Caron mansion and almshouses, 
the latter dated 1618, both built by Sir Noel 
Caron, Dutch Ambassador to the English 
Court in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 
In my young days there was a tradition that 
the almshouses were built as a sort of expia- 
tion for Sir Noel’s accidentally killing a 
maidservant while shooting; but I have 
never met with the story in print. Another 
estate of some note in its day, a little further 
south on the other side of the road, nearly 
opposite the Tradescants’ house, was Mawbey 
House, which had been the property of Sir 
Joseph Mawbey,-a member of Parliament 
and a butt of the wits of the House. 

Till comparatively recently, part of the 
River Effra ran as an open stream along the 
eastern side of the road, nearly as far as 
Vauxhall Station, in front of a terrace in 
which Henry Fawcett lived. 

A. McDowa tt. 


Mitton anp Farrrax.—I wonder if any 
one has drawn attention to the fact that a 
phrase in the second line of Milton’s sonnet 
‘On the late Massacre in Piedmont’ is 
taken from Fairfax’s ‘Tasso.’ It is the 
phrase ‘‘ Alpine mountains cold.” This is 
found in Fairfax, xiii. 60. It is very curious 
that what one might have thought highly 
characteristic of Milton should turn out to 
have been borrowed. J. WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 
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Queries. 


Wr must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


To Piuu.’’—This word, with derivatives, 
occurs frequently in the correspondence 
carried on between the Brookfields and 
their friends during the years 1841-7. The 
letters are printed in ‘ Mrs. Brookfield and 
her Circle,’ published in 1905. Here are 
a few examples of passages where the word 
is used :— 

Take heed to your way going up and down 
stairs, and don’t pill.— W. “H. B. to Mrs. B., 
Aug. 9, 1845. 

ie called on Thackeray] but as he was out we 
[t.e., I and Kinglake] came here and = till 
after 12.—W. H. B. to Mrs. B., Aug. 18, ’ 

believe you are quite serious in your iiniiiee 
and fears of my Pilling. — Mrs. B.to W. H. B., 
Aug. 8, 45. 

A pilling good-natured curate was telling little 
parochial jests. —Mrs. B. to H. Hallam, Dec. 5, ’46 

I have come to the Pilling refiection...... that you 
and H. F. H. dwell a deal too much in the ‘ Pride 
— William.”—Mrs. B. to Mr. B., July 10, 

7. 

I sit-in inward chafement......while the pill goes 
Suge ay what we do at Oxford.— Mrs. B. to Mr. B., 

u 

= mane little sentimental songs without any 
sense of pill. —Mr. B. to Mrs. vov. 30, °47. 

Pray convey... ..kind wishes, pilsome and unpil- 
some, to Brookfield. —H. Hallam to Mrs. B. 

The two pill-consecrated chairs of er and 
History.—H. Hallam to Mr. B., Dec. ’ 

I suppose the word is a bit bs ‘the Cam- 
bridge slang of the period. What is its 
precise meaning ? No help is to be found 
in any dictionary that I have consulted. 

A. L. MayvHEew. 

Oxford. 


Morro To A SONNET OF WORDSWORTH’S. 
—To the sonnet which begins ‘“ Wait, 
prithee, wait !”’ published in 1835, Words- 
worth prefixed these four lines :— 

Miss not the oczasion : by the forelock take 

That subtle Power, the never- halting Time, 

Lest a mere moment’s putting-off should make 

Mischance almost as heavy as a crime. 

If this is a quotation, has it yet been traced ? 
Mr. Nowell C. Smith in his edition of Words- 
worth (1908, vol. i. p. 544) suggests that the 


lines may possibly be Wordsworth’s own. | 
His suggestion is confirmed by Lane Cooper’s | 


‘Wordsworth Concordance’ (1911), which 
shows that the language of the motto is 
thoroughly Wordsworthian. The phrase 
** subtle power ”’ occurs in the first line of a 
sonnet dated 1811, ‘“‘ Praised be the Art 





whose subtle power could stay.” “ Heavy 
mischance ’’ comes near to “severe mis- 
chance,” which occurs in stanza xxvi. of 
‘Guilt and Sorrow,’ a passage dating from 

1820. The most noteworthy parallel is 
furnished by the phrase “ the never-halting 
Time,” which is repeated from ‘ The Excur- 
sion,’ vi. 1181 :— 

I see the eldest Daughter at her wheel 

Spinning amain, as if to overtake 

The never-halting time. 

If the motto is not of Wordsworth’s own 
composition, it would be very interesting 
to know the source of a passage which had 
already influenced his language on so many 
different occasions. 

L. R. M. STRACHAN. 
Heidelberg. 


Tue First Barmarp.—I should be much 
obliged for information as’ to when and 
where the first barmaid was employed. 
I am told that this was in a public-house in 
the City during the Crimean War, and that 
the innovation was due to the large number 
of men called up for service, and was rapidly 
copied, as it was found to attract customers. 

L. Wyatt Papwortu, 
Secretary and Treasurer, 
Women’s Industrial Council. 
7, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


HENRY JAMES CHIPPINDALL was, accord- 
ing to the ‘ East India Register and Direc- 
tory for 1824,’ appointed to the Indian 
Civil Service in the year 1802; he was 
Collector of Inland Customs at Calcutta in 
1824, and died in India about the year 
1840, leaving a widow. He was said to be 
brother-in-law to a Major- General Latter, 
H.E.I.C.S. His widow’s death is recorded 
in The Gent. Mag. in 1850 as “ Eliza Harri- 
son, widow of Henry James Chippindall, 
Esq. » Bengal Civil Service.” Any further 
information regarding him, particularly re- 
garding his parentage and descendants, if 
any, would be much appreciated. 

W. H. CuHrpprrnpAatt, Col. 

Kirkby Lonsdale. 


BARBERS AND YELLOW.—What was the 
reason why a barber’s shop in Montargis, 
and probably in other parts of France, was 
distinguished by yellow paint? and why 
should the practitioners therein wear yellow 
waistcoats ? I read of two of them in 
Justin Massé’s ‘Les Deux Réves’: “IIs 
portaient la traditionnelle veste jaune” 
(p. 45). Some centuries ago the house of a 
traitor was made yellow (Judas colour) in 
France. St. SwiTHIN. 
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**MoTHERING SunpDAy.” (See 1 S. xi. 
284, 353, 372; xii. 214, 229; 48. v. 399.)— 
I am endeavouring to promote the revival 
of the observance of ‘‘ Mothering Sunday,” 
and shall be much obliged if any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ will inform me whether the 
custom still survives in any parts of the 
country. 

I shall also be glad to have references to it 
in any books. To save unnecessary trouble, 
I may add that I have consulted the ‘ New 
English Dictionary,’ Chambers’s ‘ Book of 
Days,’ Hone’s ‘ Everyday Book,’ Brewer’s 
‘Dictionary,’ Brand’s ‘ Antiquities,’ Bar- 
low’s ‘Good Old Bury Simnel,’ and ‘ The 
Copsley Annals.’ CoNSTANCE SMITH. 

6, Regent Street, Nottingham. 


Mepi£vat Betty. (See ante, p. 28.)— 
Since sending my query touching the in- 
scription on the bell at St. Michael-on-Wyre, 
Lancashire, I have noted a village called 
Berneuilles in the Department of Pas de 
Calais, about fourteen miles south-east of 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, and six miles north-east 
of Etaples. Eight miles north-west of 
Berneuilles is Neufchatel. These names 
would apparently locate the district whence 
the bell came. Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
- now refer me to some source of information 
likely to elucidate the inscription ? In 1458 
(the date of the bell) Berneuilles and Neuf- 
chatel would, I take it, be in the Boulonais, 
a part of Picardy. 


“SYDNEY CARTON” AT OLD SHREWS- 
BURY ScHoot.—So far as my memory 
serves me, Dickens was not in the habit of 
mentioning any actual existing school or 
college as being the place at which any of 
his heroes or villains received their educa- 
tion. We hear of their being at ‘‘ Dothe- 
boys Hall,’’ or ‘Salem House,” or “ Dr. 
Strong’s,” and such imaginary places, and 
of Steerforth we .hear that he eventually 
became ‘‘ what they call an Oxford man. 
That is to say, I get bored to death down 
there periodically.”” Steerforth, however, 
does not matriculate at any particular 
college at Oxford. 

In ‘A Tale of Two Cities ’ Dickens seems 
to go out of his way to tell us that two of 
the characters, Sydney Carton and Mr. 
Stryver, had been at Shrewsbury School, 
and he does not merely mention the name 
of the school casually, but gives it five times, 
and twice as. ‘old Shrewsbury School.” 
The school in question was famous for 
Greek and Latin verse composition, and 
Sydney Carton is represented as saying, 





“Even then I did exercises for other boys, 
and seldom did my own.” 

Moreover, just before we have Sydney 
Carton’s and Mr. Stryver’s conversation 
about their old days at the School, Dickens 
observes that Mr. Stryver resembled in 
certain respects the portrait of ‘ Jeffries.”’ 
This is the celebrated, or perhaps infamous, 
“Judge Jeffreys,’ who was himself at 
Shrewsbury between 1652 and 1659, and 
whose portrait hangs in the Library there. 
Was there any one about Dickens while he 
was writing ‘A Tale of Two Cities’ who 
knew something about Shrewsbury School ? 
Why were Sydney Carton and Mr. Stryver 
at Shrewsbury, rather than at St. Paul’s or 
Westminster, to both of which “ Judge” 
Jeffreys went after leaving Shrewsbury ? 
Did Dickens ever go to Shrewsbury and see 
Jeffreys’s picture in the School Library ? 

HERBERT WHITE. 

Ingersley, Shanklin, I.W. 


BioGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I am anxious to obtain any particulars relat- 
ing to the following men, who were educated 
at Westminster School: (1) Harry William 
Branson, admitted in 1776; (2) William 
Brawne, admitted in 1718, aged 12; (3) 
Samuel Brent, admitted in 1773 ; (4) Charles 
Bressey, aged 10, and William Bressey, 
aged 8, both of whom were admitted in 
January, 1727/8; (5) William Brett, who 
left school in 1807; (6) John Brewer, ad- 
mitted in January, 1742/3, aged 9; (7) 
Peter Brewer, admitted in January, 1715/16, 
aged 12; and (8) John Brice and Robert 
Brice, both of whom were admitted in 
January, 1785. G. F. R. B. 


THE COLONELS OF THE 24TH REGIMENT. 
(See ante, pp. 87, 111, 127.)—Hon. Edward 
Cornwallis.—Lieut.-General ; Governor of 
Nova Scotia and Gibraltar; Colonel 24th 
Regiment from 1756 until his death in 1772. 

W. Taylor.—Many years in 32nd Regiment, 
in which he became Major in 1754; Lieut.- 
Col. 9th Foot 1763; Colonel 24th Regiment 
1776-93 ; died a Lieutenant-General in 1793. 


Richard Whyte.—Many years an officer 
in 8rd Light Dragoons, in which he got his 
troop in 1769; raised and commanded the 
old 96th Regiment (British Musketeers) of 
1780-83; Colonel 24th Regiment from 
1793 to 1807 ; became a Lieutenant-General, 
and died 1807. B. Leacu, Lieut.-Col., 

Commanding 1/24th Regt. 
South Wales Borderers. 
St. Lucia Barracks, Bordon, Hants. 


(T'o be continued.) 
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1. Canopic VasE.—Can any of your 
readers inform me of the earliest instances in 
English books where ‘‘Canopic’’ is used in 
the sense of burial urn ? 


2. SHUDDERING AND Buriat.—Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ quote any early English 
instances of this superstition: ‘‘ I shudder ; 
some one is walking over my grave”? I 
do not need references to Frazer, with 
whose great olla nodrida I am familiar. 

CEcIL OWEN. 

High School, Perth, W.A. 

[The section of the ‘ N.E.D.’ issued in July, 1888 
says, sv. ‘Canopic’: ‘‘Canopic vase. a vase use 
in Egypt, chiefly for holding the entrails of em- 
balm ies.”’ he two references given are: 
** 1878, Wilkinson, ‘Anc. Egyptians,’ III. Index, 
Canopic vases. 1883, W. Armstrong, ‘ Perrot’s Art 
Anc. Egypt,’ I. 301, ‘The canopic vases......were 
sometimes of stone, especially alabaster......and 
were used to hold the viscera of the deceased.’ ”’] 


Davip Burces.—I am anxious to find 
out where this person was buried. He was 
a nephew of General Blommart of Willet, 
Somerset, and died on 22 July, 1838. Pos- 
sibly some one on seeing this in ‘N. & Q.’ 
can help me. D. J. W. EDWARDES. 

Church House, Salisbury. 


THE Rep Butt THEATRE.—I am desirous 
of acquiring information respecting the 
above-named theatre. The Red Bull Theatre, 
by general agreement, is assigned to the 
year 1609. This date has been assailed by 
Prof. Lawrence, who antedates it by nearly 
a decade, though no reference is given for 
this early date, c. 1600. I am quite at a 
loss, and eager to learn where Prof. Lawrence 
obtained the valuable material in connexion 
with this early English theatre. Prof. 
Baker in 1907 states that the Red Bull 
Theatre was opened after 1608. 

; MavrRice JONAS. 

4, Wildwood Road, Golder’s Green. 


Witt1am Lancuam, FL. 1716.—I am 
anxious to discover to what profession one 
William Langham belonged, but have only 
the following items from the account-book 
of his father, Sir John Langham, fourth 
Baronet, to guide me. Could any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ help by recognizing the terms ? 
Do they refer to a lawyer, a merchant, or 
the Stock Exchange ? 

1716. 9 July Mr. Belt (of London) consideration 
montane duty at i ne d, 120. 10 

5 s. y) r 

Ditto, bond o bemaitg. va od er 

Ditto, charges in binding, Il. 3s. 2d. 

This William Langham, who was father 
of Sir James Langham, seventh Baronet, 
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married Mary, daughter of Anthony Drought 

of the White House, near Folly Bridge, 

Oxford. I should be very glad if any one 

could tell me anything of the ancestors of 

this family. ETHEL LANGHAM. 
Tempo Manor, co. Fermanagh. 


HARVARD COLLEGE: PORTRAITS WANTED. 
—The following persons, all of whom were 
born in England, were connected with 
Harvard College, either as college officers or 
as civil magistrates. No portraits or minia- 
tures of them are known to exist in this 
country, but it is possible that some may 
have been preserved in England. If so, 
I should be thankful for information in 
regard to them. Notices of all will be found 
in the ‘D.N.B.’ except Dudley, Symonds, 
and Willoughby. 

Bellingham, Gov. Richard (d. 1672). 

Danforth, Dep.-Gov. Thomas (d. 1699). 

Dudley, Gov. Thomas (d. 1653). 

Dunster, President Henry (d. 1659). 

Eaton, Nathaniel, first head of the College. 

Hoar, President Leonard (d. 1675). 

Morton, Vice-President Charles (d. 1698). 

Nicholson, Lieut.-Gov. Francis (d. 1728). 

Oakes, President Urian (d. 1681). 

Rogers, President John (d. 1684). 

Shute, Gov. Samuel (d. 1742). 

Symonds, Dep.-Gov. Samuel (d. 1678). 

Willoughby, Dep.-Gov. Francis (d. 1671). 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


Mitton QueERiES.—I should like to make 
inquiry in your periodical in regard to two 
references in Milton’s ‘ Reformation’ pam- 
phlet. On p. 34 (first edition) Milton says : 

‘** At this time Antichrist began first to put 
forth his horne, and that saying was common 
that former times had woodden Chalices and 
golden Preists; but they golden Chalices and 
woodden Preists.”’ 

On p. 53 he says :— 

“You know Sir what was the judgement of 
Padre Paolo....whereby he declares his feares 
that when the Hierarchy of England shall light 
into the hands of busie and audacious men, or 
shall meet with Princes tractable to the Prelacy, 
then much nischiefe is like to ensue.” 

I should be very much obliged for any in- 
formation in regard to the sources of these 
references. Wit T. HALE. 

Indiana University. 


WILLIAM CARTWRIGHT, NoNJuROR.—Wil- 
liam Cartwright of Shrewsbury, apothecary, 
was the last of the Nonjuring bishops. 
He was born at Newcastle, Staffordshire, 
in 1730, and died at Shrewsbury in October, 
1799. There was a portrait of Cartwright 
in his episcopal robes, which after his death 
came into the possession of his third daughter, 
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who resided at Monmouth. She was the 
wife of Mr. William Thomas, of the firm of 
Gill & Thomas of Lombard Street. Is this 
portrait of Bishop Cartwright still extant, 
and, if so, in whose possession is it? Are 
there any of his descendants yet remaining ? 
W. G. D. Fietrcuer, F.S.A. 
Oxon Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


“* C’EST PROGRES EN SPIRALE.”’— 

‘Spiral’ the memorable Lady terms 

Our mind’s ascent. 
I have been told that this passage from 
George Meredith’s sonnet ‘The World’s 
Advance’ refers to Madame de Staél’s 
well-known saying, ‘‘ L’esprit humain fait 
progrés toujours, mais c’est progrés en 
spirale”; but I am unable to find this 
saying, which was not well known to me, 
in Madame de Staél’s works. I should be 
very glad if any of your readers could tell 
me where it occurs. M. A. C. 


Domestic IRON AND OTHER METAL WoRK. 
—I should welcome any information or 
correspondence from collectors regarding the 
above subject. Of course I am acquainted 
with the Lady Dorothy Nevill Collection, and 
with the Brighton, Hastings, Lewes, Guild- 
hall, and London collections. 

JOHN LANE. 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


Forms oF THE NAME “ JAMES.”’—I am 
collecting forms of the name ‘ James,” 
and shall be very glad if any of your readers 
can supply me with fresh ones. Probably 
I have not found half those which exist. 
My list is as follows: James, Jacobus, Jacob, 
Jacot, Jacko, Jack, Jock, Jaques, Jacques, 
Jake, Jago, Iago (Santiago), Diego, Jaime, 
Hamish, Kamish, Kemish, Kemmis, Kam- 
mick, Kames, Jamez, Gomez, Gommez, 
Gomme. About the last or ‘ Gomez” 
group I am not sure, but the etymology of 
the rest is easily traceable. 

M. A. ELtis. 

55, Tonbridge House, St. Pancras, W.C. 


Cuartes I.—I am looking for a complete 
list of societies dealing with the cult of 
Charles I. (not necessarily Jacobite), but 
can hear of only one or two. I have the 
address of the Royal Martyr Church Union. 

J. PARSON. 


“Startups Enp,’ Trinc.—What is the 
origin of this place-name? It is spelt 
““Startopesende ” and “‘ Startuppesende ”’ in 
1585, and is described as being in Great 
Tring. W. B. GeERIsH. 





Replies. 


FIRE-WALKING : 
PHYSICAL EXPLANATION. 


(11 S. ix. 49, 114.) 


I ROAMED about the Fiji Group so long ago 
as 1868, long before civilization reached it, 
and I took great interest in the so-called 
** fire-walking ’’ of the natives. 


In the first place, I may state the fact 
that the feet of persons who habitually 
walk barefoot become indurated. I do 
not think anybody can deny that, and such 
is undoubtedly the case with the Fijians. 


In the second place, no substances what- 
ever, whether vegetable or other, are applied 
to the feet before they perform the ordeal. 
Again, it is not done through or over fire, 
but over hot stones over which an immense 
fire has been burning for many hours, the 
stones being of such hard substance that 
they do not become soft from the great 
heat, but are used for the purpose over and 
over again. 

From all I know. of the Fijian fire-walking, 
T do not think it has anything whatever to 
do with religion in any shape or form, 
though it has some ceremonial significance 
about it. 


A few years ago there was an illustration 
of the feat in a pictorial magazine, the 
name of which I have forgotten. I wish 
now I had kept the picture. It is only per- 
formed in the island of Bega. 


Nobody now living knows more about the 
matter than Dr. Corney, I.8.0., who was 
Chief Medical Officer to the Fiji Group for 
years, and he wrote to me upon it recently 
as follows :-— 

‘“*T am not wholly satisfied as to the causes of 
immunity against heat in the Fijian fire-walking 
ceremony. 

“‘T have seen it done five times, and I have ex- 
amined the feet of several of the performers imme- 
diately afterwards, without meeting with any trace 
of injury, or any trace of a protective application. 

“On one occasion a boy of 14 or 15 years, who was 
doing it for the first time, was unable to complete 
the journey round the hot stones in the pit, either 
from the heat, or from losing heart, or from im- 
perfect knowledge or skill in evading the risk. 

“He hopped briskly out of the line of men on to 
the brim of the pit, and I examined his feet there 
and then. There was no injury whatever to be 
seen, though the stones were hot enough to have 
charred a pocket-handkerchief into a frizzled black 
ash in a few seconds, and some were still red hot 
on their under sides, towards the middle of the pit. 
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“T cannot help thinking that some physical 
phenomenon takes place which has not been under- 
stood or explained, and that the natives of the 
tribe, which is the only one in Fiji that performs or 
attempts this ceremony, so far as Iam aware, have 
at some bygone period become acquainted with the 
bare fact and taken advantage of it. With the help 
of superstitious fear of failure and physical bravado 
they succeed in doing this. I fancy—but this is 
only an impression—that much depends on the 
precise stage of cooling the stones have attained 
when the men step in on to them. 

“The auspicious moment has always seemed to 
me to come suddenly, as if delay were as risky as 
premature action. 

**T do not think that the words ‘nothing but 
mere bravado’ convey the truth, though I am con- 
fident that bravado is a necessary factor in the 
successful accomplishment of the act. 

“*I once carefully noted the time occupied by 
the walkers in completing their journey on the hot 
stones. 

“The foremost couple to step in were eleven 
seconds on them; the last couple of the sixteen 
men were not more than two seconds, the dracena 
and other leaves being thrown in and trampled 
under foot by them before they had taken more 
than two or three steps.”’ 

The above scientific description of this 
peculiar act given by Dr. Corney is the 
most complete yet recorded. 

R. UssHEr. 

Westbury Vicarage, Brackley, Northants. 


The ordeal by fire, and the secret of endur- 
ing it without injury, was very early known 
in Greece, e.g. vide Soph., ‘Antigone’, 274. 
Albertus Magnus mentions a compound of 
powdered lime formed into a paste with the 
juice of the radish, the white of egg, the juice 
of the marshmallow, and the seeds of the 
flea-bane, a coat of which having been applied 
to the body and allowed to dry, and another 
coat laid on it, the body will be preserved 
from the effects of fire (‘De Mirabilibus 
Mundi ’). 

Dr. Brewster (‘ Letters on Natural Magic,’ 
1832, p. 312) mentions several experiments 
to prove the extraordinary heat which the 
living body can bear with impunity, and 
favours the possibility of persons passing 
uninjured through flame, provided the 
body can be guarded from being scorched by 
a non-conducting covering of incombustible 
nature. Walking with naked feet on 
burning coals is attributed by Beckmann 
(‘ Hist. of Inventions,’ translation, iii. 277) 
to the skin of the soles of the feet being 
callous and horny, so as to defend the nerves 
from the impression which the hot coals 
would otherwise make upon them. Beck- 
mann says (loco citato) 

“that this ordeal may be affected by frequently 
moistening the parts with sulphuric acid, or b 
constantly, for a long time, rubbing the feet wit 











oil, which produces in the skin the same horny 
state as it causes in leather.” 
The ordeal of plunging the bared arm into 
‘“‘ water heated to an extraordinary degree ”’ 
was made possible by using fluids that boil 
at low temperature, instead of water; and, 
as Sir David Brewster properly remarks, 
‘*even when the fluid requires a high temperature 
to boil, it may have other properties which enable 
us to plunge our hands into it with impunity.” 
A saturated solution of alum preserves any 
part strongly impregnated with it from the 
action of fire, particularly if the skin is 
rubbed with soap after the application of 
the alum. Dr. Semintini states that by 
means of this preparation he repeated, on 
his own person, the experiments of the in- 
combustible men (‘ Essai sur la Physiologie 
Humaine,’ par G. Grimaud et V. C. Durocher, 
Paris, 1826, p. 76). This process, the effi- 
ciency of which has been tested and con- 
firmed by recent ¢xperiments, was probably 
the same as that made use of by the ancients, 
since they also employed inert materials to 
enable them to encounter the flames (‘ The 
Philosophy of Magic,’ by A. T. Thomson, 
from the French of M. Salverte, 1846). 
Beckmann observes that where the ordeal 
of fire was taken as the exculpatory evidence 
of crime, the preventive was applied to those 
persons who were to appear innocent. When 
the ordeal was abolished, and the art became 
valueless, the secret was lost. In cases 
where persons decided to prove their inno- 
cence by the ordeal of fire, and had fire 
placed on their clothes without being in the 
smallest degree damaged, the apparent 
miracle might astonish those who witnessed 
it; but after what has been said about the 
possibility: of walking on burning bodies, 
and considering the fact that cloth might be 
made with asbestos—common cloth rendered 
ineombustible by soaking it in a concen- 
trated solution of alum—there can be no diffi- 
culty in explaining the assumed miracle. 
Tom JONES. 


Like W. B. S., I remember reading when 
a boy of storax, and trying it. J was burnt. 
Marcu C. Dunnine. 





THE Witp HuntsMaAN: HERNE THE 
Hunter (11 S. ix. 15, 77).—I have always 
supposed that = Harrison Ainsworth repre- 
sented Herne the keeper as having lived in 
the reign of Richard II. for the simple 
reason that Richard was the immediate 
predecessor of Henry IV.; that in the 
“Merry Wives’ Herne is already a dead 
man, whose ghost is supposed to appear 
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occasionally; and that Falstaff and others 
are characters alike in the ‘ Merry Wives’ 
and in ‘Henry IV.’ In spite of this, I 
doubt whether Shakespeare really wished 
us to regard the action in the ‘ Merry 
Wives’ as taking place in Henry’s reign; 
and if we may regard it as a play of his own 
time, then I know no reason for doubting 
the truth of the tradition that Herne was a 
keeper who committed suicide in the reign 
of Elizabeth. W. A. Frost. 
16, Amwell Street, E.C. 


DE GLAMORGAN (11 S. viii. 468).—The 
Glamorgans were an Anglo-Norman, not, as 
the name would suggest, a native Welsh 
family. I may quote from E. Boucher 
James (‘The Isle of Wight,’ i. 324), who 
writes :— 

““It may be assumed that they belonged to the 
crowd of Anglo-Norman knights and their followers 
who, after the death of William the Conqueror, 
swept down on the South Welsh districts of Gwent, 
each man seeking to carve out a lordship for 
himself.” 

And he goes on to say :— 

“ A large proportion of the names of persons are 
derived from the names of places. We have an 
instance of this in the local and personal name of 
Glamorgan, part of the ancient Welsh Gwent. In 
the tenth century the portion of Gwent which lay 
to the west of the Usk river was governed by the 
Welsh prince Morgan, from whom it took the 
name of Gwlad-Morgan, the country of Morgan, 
now corrupted into Glamorgan. The district in its 
turn gave its name to one of the Anglo-Norman 
adventurers who by the sword made themselves 
the masters of the land.” 

The Glamorgan family by marriage be- 
came landowners in Surrey and Sussex, for 
which counties Robert de Glamorgan was 
Sheriff from 21 to 26 Edward I. By an 
alliance with a daughter of D’Evercy 
parentage the family later held estates in 
Somersetshire. A Robert de Glamorgan was 
engaged in litigation, 1 John (1199), respect- 
ing five hides of land in Hardington (‘ Rot. 
Cur. Reg.,’ i. 245). 

We find the family located in the Isle of 
Wight at a very early date. Walter de 
Glamorgan must have been a man of some 
influence, since he is named one of the wit- 
nesses at Carisbrooke to the grant, made 
between 1148 and 1156, by Adeliza, widow 
of Earl Richard (I.) de Redvers, lord of the 
island, of the manor of Ouvelay (Wolves- 
ley), co. Berks, to the Norman abbey of 
Montebourg (‘Mag. Rot. Scac. Norm.’ 
Stapleton, ii. 274). 

Ralph de Glamorgan, presumably his son, 
though no documentary evidence in support 
of the conjecture has been traced, witnessed 








the Newport charter of Earl Richard (III.) 
de Redvers, lord of the island, 1180-84. 
Ralph married the daughter and heiress of 
William Mascarell of Brooke, I.W., and 
by this alliance acquired large estates in 
the island. The confirmation charter of 
William de Vernon to the abbey of Lyre 
shows he held lands, presumably “in jure 
uxoris,’ at Yaverland: ‘to wit, the tithes 
of the demesnes of Ralph de Glamorgan at 
Iverlond”’ (Add. MS. No. 24,789, Br. Mus. } 
He witnessed jointly with Philip de Gla- 
morgan a grant of land to Quarr Abbey by 
William de Oglander (Worsley, App., No. 
74). 

Philip de Glamorgan, conjecturally son and 
heir, was a donor of land, c. 1190, to the 
church of Brading, and he attested in 1206 
a charter of John de Marisco, then rector of 
the church, reference being made in the deed 
to the aforesaid donation. He is named 
(Cal. Cl. R. 1231-4’) a “collector of 
fortieths ’”’ for the Isle of Wight in 1232. 
Dying in 1247, he is shown at the Inquisition 
following thereon (31 Henry ITI., No. 9) to 
have had custody of the lands and heir of 
the lord of the Isle of Wight :— 

“Philippus de Glammorgan qui tenuit de Rege 
ratione custodie terre et heredis Baldewini de 
Insula quondam comitis Devon.” — ‘ Calend. 
Geneal.,’ i. 14, Chas. Roberts. 

Sir William de Glamorgan, Knt., of Brook 
is named in the Inquisition—‘“‘ Willielmus de 
Glammorgan, miles et hres prefati Philippi” 
—as heir to the estates, and is further 
named in 1234 as one of the coheirs of Sir 
Brien de Insula of Mottiston, Isle of Wight, 
and Blandford, co. Dorset, “‘ a great person- 
age in his day, and, according to Burke (‘ Ex- 
tinct Peerage’), at one time [7d est, King 
John] the most. powerful subject of the 
realm.” Sir Brien was twice married, but 
left no issue to succeed to his wide estates. 
Entered in the Fine Rolls is the following : 
“Thoma Brito et Alicia uxor ejus, Will’s 
de Glamorgan, et Rad’us de Scopham sunt 
heredes Briani de Insula ”’ (Roberts, ‘ Ex- 
cerptae Rot. Fin. 18 Henry III. [1234]).’ It 
is clear from this excerpt that Alice, one of 
the coheirs, was then living and married to 
Thomas, one of the sons of William Brito, 
the right of marriage of whose sons had 
been purchased by Brien in 1200 (Hardy, 
‘Rot. Obl. et Fin.,’ p. 98); that William de 
Glamorgan was then clearly of age, conse- 
quently born by 1213; and further, that his 
mother was a niece of Brien’s, and must have 
been dead in 1234, otherwise she, and not her 
son, would have been found coheir. The 
third heir, Ralph de Scopham, was a minor, 
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and in ward of Roger la Zuche. Further, 
they were not, as usually stated, husbands of 
Alice’s sisters, but children of them, %.e., 
grandnephews; and the three supposed 
daughters, coheirs of Brien, were not children 
of his wife Grace de Seleby, to whom he was 
notfmarried till c. 1215, as shown by the 
following excerpt :— 

“Rex dedit Briano de Insula, Militi, Filiam et 
Heredem Thome fil’ Willelmi Seleby in uxorem 
cum omnibus terris suis in com. Linc’.”—16 John, 
*Calend. Rot. Pat. in Turri Lond.’ 

The marriageof Brien with Grace, daughter 
and heir of Thomas Seleby, foreshadowed 
above, is wrongly described by Burke (‘ Ex- 
tinct Peerage’), the name being entered as 
Maude, daughter of William de Seleby. 
That Brien’s second wife’s name was Grace 
is shown by many references in the Rolls, 
as, for instance, in a ‘‘ Grant to Brien de 
Insula and Grace his wife,” dated May, 
1227 (‘Cal. Ch. R., 1226-57,’ i. 35). At 
her death, in 1259, William de Hardreshull 
was found to be her heir, who did homage as 
such (Fine R., 43 Henry III.). 


At the inquisition following the death, in 
1263, of Baldwin, the last heir male of the 
De Redvers line, William de Glamorgan is 
named one of the jurors, and in the feodary 
drawn up is returned holding three knights’ 
fees of the honour of Carisbrooke Castle 
{‘ Calend. of Inq.,’ p. 564, pub. 1904). The 
date of his demise has not yet been traced. 
Sir Robert de Glamorgan succeeded to the 
estates. That there were two Roberts in 
succession appears almost certain, for Sir 
Robert de Glamorgan, Knt., witnessed the 
confirmation charter of Barton Oratory in 
1275, while a Robert de Glamorgan is placed 
second in the list of those, not being knights, 
attesting the Lady Isabella de Fortibus’s 
confirmation charter to Quarr Abbey, 
bearing date 6 Edward JI. (1278).. Sir 
John Oglander, in his ‘ Memoirs’ (Long’s 
ed., p. 95), writes :-— 

“This sayde Roberte Glamorgan wase a greate 
Lorde in ye east part of owre Island for he wase 
honnor of ye Mannors of Woolverton and Hardlye 
both in Bynbridge.” 

Variousfisland deeds covering the period 
1275-1313 were witnessed to by them. 


Sir John de Glamorgan, Knt., son and heir, 
succeeded by 1313, was knighted 1323-4, dead 
by 1338. As early as 17 Edward II. (1324) 
he was one of the representatives in Parlia- 
ment ,for the county of Southampton. He 
married Alice, daughter and heir of Sir Peter 
D’Evercy of Standen, Isle of Wight, and 
Brympton D’Evercy, co. Soms. On her 


husband’s demise she succeeded to the estates 











which had been settled on her by deed, dated 
at Woodstock, June, 6 Edward III. (1333). 
By his marriage Sir John had issue three 
sons: John, who died v.p. after 1333 ; Peter, 
who did fealty for Standen Manor in 1339, 
and died circa 1341; and Nicholas, the last 
heir male of the De Glamorgans, who, dying 
1362-3, left his six sisters, and a son of his 
sister Joan, then deceased, coheirs to the 
estates. JoHN L. WHITEHEAD. 
Ventnor, I. W. 


Humorous Stories: W. R. Hicks ANnp 
R. S. Donnaty’s Triat (10 S. ii. 188, 231, 
355; 11S. viii. 449; ix. 51).—Thanks are 
due to Str Harry Potanp for his personal 
reminiscences of William Robert Hicks, as 
well as for the expression of his view that 
the place of the latter’s “‘jury story” is 
properly in the regions of pure fiction. Sir 
Harry PoLtanp seems, however, not to 
have been acquainted with the version of 
this story as it appears in ‘ Tales of Devon 
and Cornwall,’ which in some respects differs 
considerably from the one in Collier’s ‘ Tales 
and Sayings.’ In the former there is no 
mention of any Cookworthy wrangle at the 
trial, and the doctor is correctly described 
as a witness for the defence and not for the 
prosecution ; whilst the dicta of eight jury- 
men are given, as against six in ‘ Tales and 
Sayings.’ It is in ‘Tales of Devon and 
Cornwall,’ not in Collier’s book, that the 
twelve hours’ confinement of the jury is 
emphasized :— 

**“ We was locked up for twelve hours in a room. 
eer Locked up for twelve hours, you know, Mr. 
Wullyam.’ Vou couldn’t sit next a man for twelve 
hours wi’out knowin’ what er was call’d, tho’ ’twas 
in the dark.’” 

An occurrence which goes far, at least in 
its results, to rival Hicks’s elaborate or ela- 
borated fiction may be found in ‘ Hansard’s 
Debates,’ Third Series, cexlix. 597, 676 
(1879). 

In ‘N. & Q.,’ 6S. iv. 367, a correspondent 
gave the names of two or three others of 
Hicks’s good stories which are not to be found 
in either of the publications named above. 

W. B. H. 


Dr. WILLIAM QUARTERMAIN (11 S. viii. 
370, 470).—Since contributing the short 
memoir of Dr. Quartermain I have read his 
will, and have made the following notes. 
After a religious exhortation he requests 
that his body shall be buried in the parish 
in which he dies (this was St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields). His petition to Charles II. for a 
new grant of land seems to have been un- 
complied with (such petitions usually were), 
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for he leaves the land he had reclaimed from 
the sea in trust for his family. To his wife 
he leaves 1501., jewels, and household effects, 
including “our ffustian Bed which is not 
yet finished, part of which she herselfe hath 
wrought.” His wife was enceinte at the 
time of his death, and he directs that “ if 
the child my wife now goeth with be a sonne,” 
he is eventually to enjoy two-thirds of the 
estate, but if a girl the property is to be 
divided equally between her and his daughter 
Katherine. To each of his servants he leaves 
forty shillings, and a like sum to the poor of 
St. Martin’s. To his sister Willmott, to his 
nephew William Quartermain, to his father- 
in-law Sir Thomas Dyke, and to Sir Stephen 
Foxe, ‘“‘Clerke of the Green Cloth,’ he 
leaves five pounds each. He makes Mary 
Quartermaine his wife executrix of his will; 
but he appoints Sir Thomas Dyke, Sir 
Stephen Foxe, and Francis Branston trus- 
tees of his estate (the reclaimed land) at 
Portsea. The will is dated 4 June, 1667, 
that is, a few days before his death. 
S. D. CLIpPINGDALE, M.D. 


‘Memorrs oF Sir JOHN LANGHAM, Bart.’ 
(11 S. viii. 281, 351, 463; ix. 16, 53).—Dr. 
Simon Ford, Vicar of St. Laurence’s, Read- 
ing, dedicated to his ‘‘ noble and learned 
friend, Sir James Langham, Knight and 
Baronet,”’ a collection of Latin poems en- 
titled :-— 

Poemata Londinensia, jam tandem consummata, 
et in unum volumen redacta. Carmen funebre, ex 
occasione Northampton conflagrate compositum 
Opera S. Ford, S.T.D. auctoris poematis de con- 
flagratione Londini, &c. Londini, 1676.” 4to.— 
‘History and Antiquities of Reading,’ by Rev. 
Charles Coates, LL.B., F.S.A., p. 209; 
and at p. 213 the sermon referred to at 11 S. 
Vill. 352 :— 

“Christian acquiescence, preached at the inter- 
ment of Lady Elizabeth Langham, wife of Sir 
ae Langham, on Acts xxi. 14. London, 1665,” 

vO. 
R. J. FyNMoreE. 

Sandgate. 


Epwarp WETENHALL, BisHop or Kit- 
MORE (11 S. ii. 88, 372, 434).—There was an 
inquiry at the first of the above references 
about the first wife of Bishop Wetenhall. 
It went unanswered, and I believe it is not 
known who she was. Perhaps the following 
may give a clue. 

In looking over some old English letters 
preserved in my mother’s family, I notice 
the following passage in a letter from Helen 
(Wolseley) Sprat, widow of Bishop Thomas 
Sprat, to her great-niece, Mrs. Alicia (Arnold) 





Ross, at Annapolis, Maryland, who was 
daughter of Michael and Anne (Knipe) 
Arnold of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. The 
letter is dated 15 Jan., 1724/5. 

**As to Mrs. Rosier [Rozer]...... her grandfather 
and gran—— have been often at the palace at 
Bromley and she was a woman and a fine one too 
and Mr. Whettenall one of the handsomest_ men 
ITever saw. I was then a girl of about 15 and she 
was about 24 and going to a monastery but was 
like to so staid not a year, then Mr. Whetnall 
married her when she came back and a happy 
couple they were.” ? 

Mrs. Rozer was Elizabeth Wetenhall 
sister of Dr. John Wetenhal! of St. Mary’s 
County, Md., and—a genealogist here tells 
me—a dauchter of Edward Wetenhall, son 
of Bishop Wetenhall by his first wife. As 
Mrs. Helen (Wolseley) Sprat was probably 
living with her father, Col. Devereux 
Wolseley, at Ravenstone, in Leicestershire, 
when she was 15 (z.e., about 1661), and 
knew so well of this marriage, the Bishop’s 
first wife was probably of that county or 
Derbyshire, close adjoining, and, it would 
seem, of Catholic descent. 

McHenry Howarp. 

901, St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


A JUSTIFICATION OF KiNG JOHN (11 S. ix. 
63).—I am not able to justify King John, 
but I can supply the reprint from Berrow’s 
Worcester Journal of 20 July, 1797 (which I 
preserved in 1897), of the account of the 
investigations of that year in the tomb. 
This is evidently by an eyewitness, and 
Green’s account was probably cut down 
from it. The most likely explanation is 
that the cap was buckled tightly to keep 
the jaw in place. My great-grandfather was 
one of those who viewed the remains. 


A Hunprep YEARS AGo.— The public curi- 
osity in this city and neighbourhood was_ excited 
to a very considerable degree on Monday last, 
from the circumstance of King John’s remains, 
which were interred in our Cathedral in the year 
1216, being discovered on opening the tomb in the 
choir, for the purpose of removing it to a more con- 
venient place (as the Cathedral is now undergoing 
a complete repair), it not being supposed to cover 
the body. The remains of the King were found in 
an open stone coffin under the tomb, but from their 
appearance it is conjectured they must have been 
removed heretofore from some other part of the 
Cathedral ; the body was wrapped in what seemed 
to be, or might be supposed to have been, a crimson 
damask robe, as, though so much perished by time, 
it seemed to indicate that colour; the cuff visible 
on the left arm, which had probably held his sword, 
a fragment of which lay on his left thigh, and 

rts of the leather scabbard down the side of the 
eft leg; the robe had been tied across the ankles, 
part of the knot remaining on that of the left; 
the robe perished, and the tips of the toes visible ; 
the right leg seemed to have been contracted, 
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that not lying so straight as the left; part of the 
shin bone of the right leg seen, and that of the 
right arm below the elbow; the upper jaw with 
teeth lying near the right elbow, and the bone 
of the left arm out of its place and lying slantwise 
on the breast ; a quantity of a kind of white paste 
lying in two or three lumps on and below the belly, 
which it may be supposed had been poured into 
the body on the heart and bowels being taken out ; 
on breaking a piece of this paste it was mixed with 
the skeletons of maggots or flies, of which vast 
quantities lay on or about the body; and, on the 
right cheek of the skull there was a sharp point 
about half an inch long, and some grey hairs ap- 
peared under part of the cap, which had fitted 
the head very tight, and seemed to have buckled 
under the chin, parts of the straps remaining ; the 
robe had the appearance, in some parts, of having 
been embroidered, particularly on the right knee ; 
no bones of the fingers to be found ; the coffin is laid 
upon the same level as the floor of the choir, the 
inside being about even with surface of the pave- 
ment. The concourse of people to view the remains 
of royalty was so great, that it was impossible to 
admit them all; it was, however, the order of the 
Dean and Chapter that as many should be admitted 
as could be without confusion, and the sextons 
were directed to make no demand whatever from 
any person. The tomb was again closed up yester- 
day afternoon.” 


W. H. QUARRELL. 


AUTHOR OF PLAY WANTED (11 S. ix. 89).— 
‘The Puritane’ is one of the fourteen plays 
included in ‘The Shakespeare Apocrypha,’ 
and appears in the Third Folio of 1664. On 
the strength of the initials ‘‘ W. S.,’? which 
appear on the title-page of the first edition 
of 1607, this play has heen attributed to 
William Smith and to Wentworth Smith. 
Some authorities have given it to Middleton ; 
but, as Dr. Farmer first pointed out, the 
second scene of Act I. is the work of an 
Oxford man. From its likeness in many 
respects to ‘ Bartholemew Fair’ and_ to 
‘Eastward Hoe’ (1605), by Chapman, 
Jonson, and Marston, Dr. C. F. Tucker 
Brooke is inclined to attribute ‘The Puri- 
taine Widdow ’ to John Marston, himself an 
Oxford man. The character George Pye- 
board (‘‘ peel ’’=a baker’s shovel) is pro- 
bably a punning allusion to George Peele, also 
an Oxtord man. See ‘The Shakespeare 
Apocrypha’ (C. F. Tucker Brooke), 1908, 
pp. XXxX—xxxili and 219-48. 

A. R. BAyLey. 


This comedy incorporates one of the 
*jests”’ of George Peele, ‘“‘the jest of 
George and the Barber,” the hero of the 
play being called George Pyeboard—i.e., 
George Peele, and a “ peel’ being an instru- 
ment used by bakers for taking bread out. 
of an oven, frequently referred to by old 
writers. 





Dyce in his ‘ Account of G. Peele and his 
Writings,’ p. 329 of his ‘Dramatic and 
Poetical Works of R. Greene and G. Peele,’ 
says :— 

“¢The Puritaine’ was most probably written by 
Wentworth Smith, an industrious playwright who 
composed most of his pieces in conjunction with 
Heywood, Dekker, Drayton, Chettle, Munday, 
Webster, Haughton, Hathway, and Day.” 


A. CoLrinawoop LEE. 


‘The Puritan ; or, The Widow of Watling 
Street,’ played at Drury Lane in 1714, but 
previously acted by the children of St. 
Paul’s, circa 1607, bore the initials of 
“WwW. S.,’”> who, according to the ‘Stage 
Cyclopedia,’ was probably Wentworth 
Smith and not William Shakespeare. 

WILLOUGHBY MAyYcocK. 


“The Puritaine, or the widdow of Watling- 
streete. Acted by the children of Paules. Written 
by W. S.. [Wentworth Smith.] London: 1607.” 
Quarto. No pagination. 

Francis Kirkman (fl. 1674) printed in 1661 
a ‘Catalogue of allthe English Stage-playes,’ 
in which he interpreted the letters to mean 
Wm. Shakspeare, but Malone says that 
Shakspeare ‘‘ wrote not a line of it.” 

Wentworth Smith (fl. 1601-23) was a 
dramatist, and wrote, in partnership with 
others, numerous plays. R. A. Ports. 


The British Museum Catalogue gives the 
play as 

“The Puritaine, or The Widdow of Watlinge- 
Streete. In five acts, in prose and verse. Acted 
by the children of Paules. Written by W. S., 7e., 
Wentworth Smith? Sometimes attributed to Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. 1607.’’ 

Other authorities give it as ‘‘ probably by 
Wentworth Smith, and not by William 
Shakespeare.” 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 

Bolton. 


(Mr. RicuArp WELForD thanked for reply.] 


Two Curious Prace-NAMES: OTTERY 
Sr. Mary (11 S. viii. 447, 517; ix. 54, 113). 
—The contraction of Christopher by West- 
Country folk takes the form of ‘‘ Kester.” 
More than one Christopher was known to me 
in Devonshire as ‘‘ Old Kester.” 

SUSANNA CORNER. 


SwINBURNE AS PotyGtor AuTHOR (11 8. 
ix. 88).—There is no occasion to be dis- 
tressed by Mr. Shorter’s saying that Swin- 
burne wrote in several languages other than 
his own. If we may take Samuel Johnson’s 
authority, several “is used in.any number 
not large, and more than two”; and by 
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adding to Swinburne’s verses in French and 
Latin—in which he also wrote an unpub- 
lished epigram on Thomas Carlyle—the two 
pieces of Greek elegiacs prefixed to ‘ Ata- 
lanta in Calydon,’ the one addressed to 
Landor and the other written on his death, 
we obtain the result that the poet composed 
in three languages other than his own. 
EDWARD BENSLY. 


In this connexion see the Greek elegiacs 
prefixed by Swinburne to ‘ Atalanta in 
Calydon.’ G. W. E. R. 


GROOM OF THE STOLE (11 S. viii. 466, 515 ; 
ix. 32, 95).—I am indebted to Prof. Herdener 
of Durham for the following extract, which 
is, I think, strongly in favour of the opinion 
that I have expressed, which, it seems, was 
that of another correspondent in his nonage. 

“Tl y en a [sc. des gentilshommes ordinaires]...... 
pour enlever et rapporter sa chaise percée ” {sc. 
celle du roi].—H. Taine, ‘ Les Origines de la France 
Contemporaine, L’Ancien Régime,’ tome i., 23™° 
édition (Hachette, 1900), p. 140. 

And.in a foot-note Taine adds :— 

“Comte _d’Hézecques, ‘Souvenirs d’un page de 
Louis XVI,’ p. 212. Sous Louis XVI. il y avait 
deux porte-chaises du roi, qui tous les matins. en 
habit de velours, l’épée au cété, venaient vérifier 
et vider, s’il y avait lieu, l'objet de leurs fonctions ; 
cette charge valait 4 chacun d’eux 20,000 livres par 
an’? [=8001.]. 

de Ee, Be 


Durham. 


T. & G. Sreppon (11 S. ix. 86).—The 
following may be of some interest :— 

‘ Johnstone’s London Street Directory,’ 1817, p.10: 
“No. 150 Aldersgate Street. T. Seddon, Cabinet 
Maker and Upholder.”’ 

‘Robson’s London Commercial Directory,’ 1839: 
**Seddon, Thos. & Geo., Upholsters and Cabinet 
Manufacturers, 149 and 15 Aldersgate Street.’ 


AtEcK ABRAHAMS. 


Frer-Farm Rents (11 S. ix. 84).—More 
than fifty years ago I remember that a near 
relation of mine used to go annually to cer- 
tain towns in Yorkshire to receive the fee- 
farm rents due to a nobleman for whom he 
was agent. St. SwitTHn. 


In Bedell’s ‘ Account of Hornsea,’ 1848, 
the following occurs :— 


“Much of the land in Hornsea is subject to a 
small fee-farm rent, paid half-yearly to ‘ the heirs 
of John Tempest, Esq., and others,’ of which 
nothing whatever seems to be known but that it 
must be paid. It may be the rent referred to in a 
document dated about 1703, of which there is a 
copy in Drake’s ‘ Eboracum,’ p. 624, intitled ‘The 
names of all the towns and villages in Her Majesty’s 
Liberty and Court of Records of the late dissolved 





Monastery of St. Mary’s, York. Among other 
places are the following: ‘In Holderness (inter 
alia), Hornsey-Burton, F. Hornsey and Hornsey- 
beckhold, R. F.’ In a note it is explained that R 
means that the records remained in the Abbey, 
and F that the town paid a fee-farm rent. These 
rents may have come to the Crown at the dissolu- 
tion of monasteries, and have been subsequently 
alienated.”’ 

During my incumbency of Hornsea of 
nearly a quarter of a century I paid this 
rent yearly, but my successor resisted the 
impost, and, I believe, successfully. I am 
under the impression that he found it was 
a tax imposed for a temporary purpose 
about the time of Charles I., but that the 
right to levy it had long expired. I will make 
further inquiries. E. L. H. Trew. 

Upham Rectory, Hants. 


THe Roaps rocnpd LONDON SEVENTY 
Years Aco: Ru#usBarsB (11 S. ix. 82).— 
Many years ago, talking with Mrs. Loddiges 
(widow of Mr. Conrad Loddiges, author of 
‘The Botanical Cabinet’) about the asso- 
ciation of their family with orchids, Mrs. 
Loddiges replied: ‘‘ Yes, but I am much 
more proud of the fact that we first intro- 
duced rhubarb into England.” Messrs. 
Myatt were certainly amongst the earliest 
cultivators, but I think the next paragraph 
in Mr. McDowatt’s article—about the 
first use of rhubarb at a ladies’ boarding, 
school at Hackney—appears rather to cor- 
roborate Messrs. Loddiges’s claim to priority, 
as their well-known nursery was in Hackney. 

E. G. 





Hackney. 


WILL-0’-THE-wisPp (11 S. ix. 108).— 
During the last twenty years I have fre- 
quently, when traversing the great expanse 
of marshland which stretches away north- 
ward from Harlech Castle, seen what I 
believe to be the true ‘‘ marsh-lights.”’ At 
any rate, what I saw was a phenomenon 
for which I could account in no other way. 


S. A. Grunny-NEWMAN. 
Walsall. 


HumMAN Fat as A MEDICINE (11 S. ix. 70, 
115).—In the sixteenth century Ambroise 
Paré, writing his mother-language, discredited 
the use of “mummy” in medicine. He 
said it made his patients vomit, and pointed 
out, moreover, that bodies of the rich, em- 
balmed with aloes and spices, were not 
obtainable, but that inferior persons, em- 
balmed with pissasphaltum, were palmed 
off on the doctors. Jews, Arabs, Chaldeans, 
and Egyptians never intended, in embalming 
their bodies, that they should be eaten by 
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Christians—“‘ pour estre mangés des chres- 
tiens.” 

But the superstition died hard, and a 
hundred years later Charles II. died with 
strange physic inside him. One prescription 
is signed by fourteen doctors. 

“The patient was bled largely. Hot iron was 
applied to his head. A loathsome volatile salt 
extracted from human skulls was forced into his 
mouth.” 

Sir Thos. Browne writes :— 

‘*Mummy is become merchandise, Mizraim cures 
wounds, and Pharaoh is sold for balsams.”’ 

More interesting is the use of live animals: 
split pigeons to the feet, and sometimes 
sheep; puppy dogs’ oil, with that of snakes; 
swallowing live frogs for ague and such; 
this last has continued to our own times. 
The idea, perhaps, of sacrifice is suggested. 
A fresh-killed eel’s skin, laid across the loins 
for the cure of lumbago, I encountered 
quite lately on the skin of a great Hebrew 
scholar ! GEORGE WHERRY. 

Cambridge. 


Among the numerous drugs administered 
to King Charles II. on his death-bed was 
“‘ spiritus cranii humani.”’ Macaulay relates 
the fact in his usual florid style: ‘‘ A loath- 
some volatile salt, extracted from human 
skulls, was forced into his mouth.”’ In the 
fourth Pharmacopeia of the College of 
Physicians (1721) there are still preparations 
of human fat. In the earlier editions were 
“‘eranium hominis violenté morte  ex- 
stincti,” ‘‘ nephriticus lapis hominis,’’ and 
“mummy” (mumia Sepulchorum). It was 
not till the fifth Pharmacopceia (1746) was 
published that ‘‘ mummy” was excluded. 

Numerous other preparations from ani- 
mals and their various organs were also 
used. Indeed, it would seem that the very 
prevalent employment in the present day 
of many animal extracts is only the revival, 
in a new and perhaps more scientific form, 
of an old and half-forgotten custom. 

J. Foster PALMER. 

8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


THE GREAT: EASTERN, THE FIRST OF THE 
LEVIATHANS (11 S. viii. 506; ix. 55, 116).— 
I have a pamphlet of thirty-three pages 
entitled 

‘*The Great Eastern, An Illustrated Description 
of the great Steam-Ship, the property of the Great 
Ship Company, Limited. Authentic Edition.” 
Published by H. G. Clarke & Co., 252, 
Strand, it bears no date, but apparently it 
was issued very soon after the ship’s voyage 
to Portland Bay, 7-10 Sept., 1859. 





This account differs from A. N. Q.’s 
(11 S. viii. 507) in two particulars: (1) ac- 
commodation for 4,000 (not 5,.000)—800- 
first class, 2,000 second class, and 1,200 third 
class—independently of the ship’s comple- 
ment, about 400; (2) the explosion caused 
the death of 6 firemen (not 10), and destroyed 
the fittings of the saloon. J. J. Fante. 


AutTHors WANTED (11 S. ix. 109).— 
l. ‘The tear down childhood’s cheek ’’ is 
the opening of the eleventh stanza of the 
fourth canto of ‘Rokeby’; but in the 
third line Scott wrote ‘‘ breeze,”’ not “‘ wind.’” 

JOHN B. WAItNEWRIGHT. 


(Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE also thanked for reply.] 


TaRRING (11 S. viii. 368, 416, 473).— 
Your correspondent who inquired about 
occurrences of this surname may be inter- 
ested to learn that John Tarring is a carrier 
in Plymouth ; that R. Tarring is a resident 
in Devonport; while at Torpoint, on the 
opposite side of the Tamar, there is an 
inhabitant of the name of W. Tarring. 
Stonehouse does not hold one of this name, 
but a Mrs. E. Tarran lives there. 

W. S. B. H. 


‘* MARRIAGE” AS SURNAME (11 S. viii. 
287, 336, 378, 457; ix. 14, 92).—Clement or 
Clemence, widow of William Maryadge or 
Marvedge, is mentioned in the wills of her 
mother, Elizabeth Nevell of Feringe (Essex), 
in 1609, and of her brother, Thomas Nevell, 
also of Feringe, 1613. The latter made 
her sole executrix. Her son John and his 
three children are mentioned, and _ her 
daughter Hester. Thomas and Robert were 
also probably sons. The wills are in the 
collection of the Commissary of London 
and Essex at Somerset House. 

Rawpu Nevitt, F.S.A. 

Castle Hill, Guildford. 


’ 


“Trop,” ‘“ TrRoDE,”’ Past TENSE OF 
“TREAD” (11 S. ix. 27, 116).—It is not 
always remembered by readers that the 
final e in such words as bade (St. Luke xiv. 
9), sate (Ps. 1. 20), and trode (2 Kings vii. 20) 
makes no difference to the pronunciation. 
Satest, if it rimes with latest, comes from the 
verb to sate; as a past tense, sate, satest, 
are identical with sat, sattest. W. E. B. 


UpriIGut STONES IN CHURCHYARDS (II S. 
viii. 490 ; ix. 35, 91).—In the churchyard at 
Wigtown, N.B., is a roughly hewn, upright 
stone of hard whinstone, or trap, with an 
incised shield bearing the date 1620 and the 
letters ‘‘ Ke.” A. W. ANDERSON. 
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Motes on Books. 


Aylwin. By Theodore Watts-Dunton. (Hurst 

& Blackett, 6s.) 

THIs new edition of ‘ Aylwin’ will be highly 
appreciated, for the author has added to_ the 
charm of his ever fresh and memorable work by 
giving illustrations of the scenes depicted. 
* Aylwin’ is so well known to our readers that any 
detailed notice would be superfluous. Wecan but 
repeat what has already been said of it: ‘‘ The 
words have come ‘straight from the heart,’ and 
in consequence go ‘ straight to the heart.’ ” 

In the Preface Mr. Watts-Dunton refers to 
the “‘ very picturesque letter ’’ which appeared in 
°N. & Q. of May 3rd, 1902 (9 S. ix. 353), signed 
Cc. C. B., in answer to a query by E. W. This 
he “gives himself the pleasure of quoting, 
because it describes the writer’s ascent of Snow- 
don (accompanied by a son of my old friend Harry 
Owen, late of Pen-y-Gwryd) along the path which 
was almost the same as that taken by Aylwin 
and Sinfi Lovell, when he saw the same magnificent 
spectacle that was seen by him.” ; 

There are two Appendixes. The first is ‘‘ In 
defence of a great and beloved poet, whose cha- 
racter is delineated in the story.’ The second 
contains the key to ‘ Aylwin’ by Mr. Thomas 
St. E. Hake contributed to ‘N. & Q.’ on the 
ith of June, 1902 (9 S. ix. 450). Facing the title, 
in colours, is the portrait of the author from the 
beautiful painting by Miss H. B. Norris in 1902. 


The Puritans in Power : a Study in the History of 
the English Church from 1640 to 1660, By G. B. 
Tatham. (Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

At first sight this careful and well-documented 

essay strikes one chiefly by what it is not. It 

makes no attempt to deal with the stormy religious 
thought of the period, nor pets except in the briefest 
way, to show what had led up to the prevailing 
confusions and antagonisms. or, on the other 
hand, dealing with external matters only, does it 
vouchsafe much in the way of anecdote, descrip- 
tion, or those direct personal touches which give 
life to a history. The point of the book is the 
illustration of Puritan measures and methods in 
the treatment of those who were termed, by what 
was surely an odd impropriety of expression, 

‘*delinquents.” : 
To general readers the first two chapters will 

probably appear the most interesting. ey givea 

concise and soberly balanced account of the state 
and history of the Church in the earlier years of 

Charles I., and of the position, at the beginning 

of the Long Parliament, of the parochial clergy, 

making clear at the outset what is the key to a 

just understanding of it, that the Puritan move- 

ment sought not for purity of conduct, but for a 

return to primitive doctrine and worship, sofar as, by 

study and interpretation of Scripture, its adherents 
conceived that they could get back to these. There 
follows a chapter on the Sequestration Committees, 
full of good detail, much of which is drawn from 
unpublished MSS. in the Walker Collection. The 
most interesting case is perhaps that of Isaac Allen, 

Rector of Prestwich, an inventory of whose goods 

and chattels—sequestrated from him in 1645—is 

ge in an appendix. In his account of ‘The 
egulation of Cambridge’ the author reasonably 





devotes a good many paragraphs to the noted case 
of Sylvester Adams of Peterhouse, who in 1637 had 
preached a public sermon on the text ‘“‘ Whose 
sins ye remit, they are remitted, and whose sins 
ye retain, they are retained.” A most valuable 
record of the meetings of Heads of Colleges upon this 
case, and the different voting which took place at 
them, is printed from the Acta Curie in the Cam- 
bridge University Registry as another appendix. 
On the whole, there seems warrant for considerin 
that the work of the Puritans at Oxford, throng 
the Visitors, was more productive of improvement 
than their activities at Cambridge. The chapters 
on the fate of the ejected clergy and on that of the 
churches give a restrained account of the bare 
facts, which are, indeed, of themselves sufficiently 
eloquent. The operations of a man like Dowsing, 
who, in Cambridgeshire alone, visited some sixty 
churches, and has left « businesslike record of 
the ruin and defacement he and his men inflicted 
upon them, need no comment; still less do the 
miseries of penniless exile, or of detention in 
over-crowded gaols. 

There is no attempt to sum up the general effect 
of Puritan rule, but, clearly and conscientiously as 
the writer sets out the instances of justice and 
clemency on the part of the Interim Government 
it is plain that his researches into the history o 
these twenty years go to emphasize the impression 
of them as being, in regard to ecclesiastical 
matters, a period chiefly of ill - considered 
destruction. 


Ancient Memorial Brasses. By Edward T. Beau- 
mont. (Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.) 

Tus brochure is put forth with the object of 
popularizing the study of memorial brasses. It 
may well be of service in that direction, but one 
cannot help wondering whether there is room just 
at present for another work on brasses. 

he author’s method is, after having first given 
some hints on taking rubbings and preserving them, 
to classify his subject-matter under ten heads. 
They are :— 1. Brasses—Historical; 2. Knights; 
3. Civilians; 4. Dames; 5. Ecclesiastics; 6. Mis- 
cellaneous ; 7. Emblems; 8. Inscriptions ; 
9. Heraldry; 10. Architectural Features. 

The details of armour, dress, &c., are treated 
chronologically, as distinctive of the different 
periods in which the several memorials were 
erected. The various ‘points are brought out 
with clearness, and, on the whole, with accu- 
racy, but there are certain statements which 
need revision. For example, on p. 4we find “De 
bello campo jacet hic sub marmore Simon fundator 
de Neweham,” which is thus translated: ‘‘ From 
the battle-field under this marble lies Simon, 
founder of Neweham ’’—a curious rendering of the 
medieval Latin. A passage on p. 7 reads as if 
Purbeck marble was always used for the matrices 
of brasses. ‘‘Sir Symon Ffelbrygge ” (sic), p. 23,, 
bears, not the “royal Standard,’ but the banner. 
‘* William ”’ (should not this be ‘‘ John” ?), Viscount 
Beaumont, certainly did not bear the elephant, on 
which his effigy stands, as his crest, for the latter, 
a lion statant, appears upon the helm above his 
head. The elephant was probably his badge, and 
was used by later Beaumonts as a crest, as often 
happened in the case of badges after the practical 
use of them had ceased. Abbot Sir Richard Bew- 
fforeste, p. 116, would doubtless have resented the 
assertion that he wore a “ monk’s cloak”; and the 
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jewelled coronet and ‘collar of garters” which 
Sir Thomas Bullen, p. 127, is depicted as wearing, 
are not included in the “fail insignia of the 
Garter.” 

The book, which is a crown 8vo of xvi and 197 
pages, contains seventy-eight nice illustrations of 
rubbings and a satisfactory Index. 


The Mending of Life. 
Dundas Harford. (H. R. Allenson, ls. 6d. net.) 
WE have here in a modernized form from the 
Cambridge MS. the ‘De Emendatione Vitz’ of 
Richard Rolle of Hampole. As Mr. Harford says 
in his Introduction: ‘In the fifteenth century 
Rolle was probably the most popular and widely 
read of all English religious writers. Between sixty 
and seventy manuscript copies of the ‘ Emendatio 
Vite’ alone, to say nothing of his other works, 
have survived, while of Thomas 4 Kempis’s com- 
plete ‘Imitation’ there remain in England only 

tive MS. copies in Latin and one in Greek.” 

The outline of Rolle’s life is by this time familiar 
to those who have followed with interest the 
republication of ,his different works which of late 
has been fairly frequent. He was born about the 
year 1300 at Thornton in Yorkshire, and was sent 
as a youth to Oxford by Archdeacon Nevile. On 
leaving Oxford he returned to the neighbourhood of 
his a home, and for nearly three years he lived 
there the ascetic life of the solitary hermit. He 
seems to have spent some years in mission tours, 
and he finally settled down as the spiritual adviser 
of — nuns at Hampole, where he died 
in 1349. 

Mr. Harford expresses his indebtedness to Mr. 

. A. Herbert of the British Museum, to Miss 
Evelyn Underhill, and to Mr. Alfred Rogers of the 
University Library, who made for him a transcript 
of the MS. at Cambridge. We hope that Mr. Har- 
ford will give us, as he promises, the fuller history 
of Rolle’s life asa hermit. 


A Gypsy Bibliography. 
Ph.D. (Quaritch, 15s.) 
Tus Bibliography, published by Mr. Quaritch 
for the members of the Gypsy Lore Society, is a 
most valuable contribution to gipsy literature, 
and Dr. Black of the New York Public Library 
deserves great praise for the labour he has 


bestowed upon its production. There must be 
in all nearly five thousand works mentioned. 
George Borrow tops the list with 106; under 
Francis Groome there are 32, and under Watts- 
Dunton 17. Borrow’s ‘ Bible in Spain’ was 
published by Murray in 3 vols. on the 10th of 
December, 1842, in an edition of 1,900 copies. 
In the January following a second edition of 1,000 
was issued; in March, a third, and in June a 
fourth. In July there was a fifth edition of 750. 
After this Murray included it in his ‘‘ Home and 
Colonial Library.” 

The aim of Dr. Black’s work is “to give an 
account of the literature of the gypsies, good, 
bad, and indifferent. A complete bibliography 
of the subject, it is needless to say, is impossible, 
the indirect material being so abundant.” Of 
the titles included in the list, the greater number 
have been copied from the works themselves, 
and every care has been taken to assure accuracy. 
Among the many friends Dr. Black thanks for 
their aid we find Mr. Winstedt, Mr. Wellstood, 
Dr. Varré, Mr. Scott Macfie, and Mr. Gilliat- 
Smith. There is a Subject Index of 24 pages. 


With an Introduction by’ 


By George F. Black,,. 





Romance Tiles of Chertsey Abbey. (Wells 
Gardner & Co., 1s. net.) 
Tuts booklet is an abridgment, made by Miss Lucy 
Wheeler, of ‘ Pavement Tiles from Chertsey Abbey,’ 
by Mr. Manwaring Shurlock. The larger work was 
aaa sap in 1885 at a guinea. To it the author 
evoted the leisure hoursof a very busy life. Mr. 
Shurlock was a good friend to Chertsey, and this 
little work has been brought out by his friends to 
keep him in remembrance. There are nine illus- 
trations, including a ‘ Triptych of Tiles from 
Chertsey Abbey, Thirteenth Century.’ 


The Antiquary for -trcecigd Gouge ng: an account 
of Stoughton, in Surrey, by the Rev. J. B. 
McGovern, in which he states: ‘‘ To the antiquary 
this place-name includes a locality that is almost 
unique in its blending of the modern with the 
ancient. For while church, and parish, and village 
are creations of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, the history of the district reaches back to 
the Conqueror’s days, and its independent manor- 
ship to the year of Runnymede.” A brass plate in 
Stoke Church contains the following remarkable 
punning epitaph on Sir Lawrence Stoughton, who 
died in 1613, and his wife Rose (ob. c. 1630), 
wherein the changes are rung upon the ‘‘Stough- 
tonia Laurus,” ‘‘ Pulchra Rosa’’ (Rose and Law- 
rence seem to have been favourites with the 
family) :— 
Fn hoc Lauretuno dices, dicasque Rosetum, 
Hic Rosa radices, hic quoque p alee agit ! 

Mr. Worley concludes his notice of the Church 
of St. Michael, Paternoster Royal, to which we 
have previously referred. Mr. Roessler de Graville 
writes on Thomas Basin (1412-91), and an illustra- 
tion is given of the window in Caudebec Church 
in which the bishop is represented in his robe of 
red purple. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


F. G. D.—Forwarded. 

Mr. H. Taytor.—Many thanks for the pedigree 
of the Taylors of Ongar. 

Mr. A. J. BANNAaTYNE—See 8 S. iii. 364; iv. 
110; 11S. vii. 349. 

CorrIGENDUM.—Mr. J. 8S. UpAt writes : 

**ERASMUSS PARAPHRASE UPON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT (Ll SS. viii. 510).—There is an im- 
portant erratum, or omission, in |. 19, col. 2., of 
p. 512. Between the word ‘before’ and the 
figures ‘ 1539-41’ should be inserted the figures and 
words following: ‘1549, since the seven editions of 
the Great Bible in.’ By some mistake, in my copy- 
ing or otherwise, a whole line has been lett out; 
and of course the correction makes a great differ- 
ence, as the passage is inaccurate as it stands. The 
President (Mr. Nelson Richardson) of the Dorset 
Field Club, whose words I was quoting, and to 
whom I had sent a copy of ‘N. & Q. containing 
my article, has himself pointed the omission out td 
me, and has suggested its correction. This I am 
sure you will gladly do, and I offer many apologies 
for the occasion. 

“The whole sentence should therefore run: 
‘No complete Bible had heen printed before 1549, 
since the seven editions of the Great Bible in 
1539-41, the last years of Henry VIII.’s reign having 
only produced New Testaments. ’ 








